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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue week records decided progress towards the Italian settle- 
ment. The recent semi-official manifestoes in Paris have had a 
brilliant effect over the whole field of Europe. The now cele- 
brated dialogue between ‘‘ An Englishman and a Frenchman” 
The purpose of the Eng- 


has more than one political bearing. 
lishman, whom some identify with the Manchester Manufacturer, 
is simply to draw out the Frenchman, who is no other than the | 
master-mind of France; and the object of the Emperor Napo- 
leon is to make Richard Cobden’s countrymen understand that 
the military and naval preparations in France are but the filling 
up of the outline drawn in the time of the Brummagem ‘ Napo- 
leon of Peace” and enlarged by the commission of republican 
Cavaignac, having no special purpose against any country, and 
being in no disproportion to the magnitude of France, her popu- 
If there are omissions in the ex- 


lation, greatness, and dignity. 
planation, the illustrious Frenchman might say that in no com- 
pass short of a book could the whole be expounded. But the 

specifie statements of the chief interlocutor in the Dialogue are | 
not more important than the fact that the explanation is made, 
and manifestly for the satisfaction of England as well as her Go- 
vernment; while a glance at the map of Europe, this week, will 
show that the sincerity of the Emperor is ayouched by the pow- 
erful test of interest. 

For it is impossible to separate the Dialogue from the Guer- 
ronni¢re Manifesto, or the Manifesto from the echoes which it has 
aroused in every palace, every capital and country of Europe. 
Success more decided never pamphlet met—not even the com- 
panion pamphlet of last year. Our own press, which, on this 
side of the Atlantic, is the quickest to speak, is the surest to re- 
spect the feelings of its public,—in no section without an organ, 
—and is the most stoutly positive in its utterances, has come out 
in unanimous approval of the device for saving the Papacy, For 
such it is. The exquisite exceptions to this feeling we will no- 
tice presently. The press of Italy, chiefly concerned, is cordial. 
The press of France shows, by its ample criticism, that discussion 
is as welcome on the matter, is as congenial to France, as it is 
desired by the author of the pamphlet; and that the intellect of 
France countersigns the scheme, as the bright invention of the 
day. Germany is as slow and metaphysical as we are prompt 
and practical, yet an approving murmur is gradually rising to an 
Belgium approves and champions. In short, as the 
from Paris has spread over Europe, the popu- 


acclaim. 
sound «of the voi 
lar echoes are h_rty. 

The exceptio: attest the success, for they show that the ene- 
mies ‘Italy a1 .oved by an alarm such as they have never 
experienced. e Antonelli, it is said, has threatened that he 
will not send} self to Paris, unless the project endorsed by M. 
de la Gueronn be officially disavowed. Vienna welcomes the 
assurance, said to have been transmitted through Prince Metter- 
nich to Count de Rechberg, from Count Walewski, that while A 
is at the Foreign Ministry of France the project will not b 
carried out—an assurance not yet authenticated, and not with- 
out more than one interpretation. A similar assurance is said to 
have been extorted by Count Kisselef, the Russian Ambassador ; 
but this time the report is unavouched by any St. Petersburg 
And at the worst, such 


authority, even of a telegraphic office. 
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assurances only point to the possibility of some lurking official 


doubt in Paris ; they do tell us nothing about the Imperial will, 
nothing about the possible course of discussion in Congress. So, 
again, the threat of Austria, Naples, and Spain,—not Portugal, 
—to be absent from the Congress if Antonelli should not send 
himself, if it is not a canard, would only leave the Papacy, by de- 
fault of its soi-disant friends, to be condemned par contumace ; the 
Pontificate crying, by proxy, in the proverbial Seotticism, ‘ I 
will fall into the torrent, and nobody shall save me.” 


The Glasgow citizens have drawn from her Majesty’s Foreign 
Secretary a declaration which has some bearing upon the position 
of affairs in Europe at large as well asin the United Kingdom, It 
will be remembered that in a speech to the people of Aberdeen, 
Lord John Russell spoke up boldly and generously for the people 
of Italy, and their uncoerced freedom of self-government. The 


| citizens of Glasgow sent him an address, calling upon him to 


make those sentiments the guiding principles of the Government 
in its foreign policy. Lord John’s reply answers more than one 
appeal. He says—‘‘ The support which is thus given by the 
flourishing and enlightened city of Glasgow to the principles by 
which her Majesty’s Government hare been guided, and the poliey 
they have announced, cannot fail to give encouragement and add 
strength to the just cause they have expressed.” 

We have already had occasion to show that such principles had 
guided Lord Palmerston’s Government; but in this reply Lord 
John most positively shows that there is no distinction between 
the Foreign Secretary and the Premier. The correspondence, 
indeed, is not without its uses. The people of Scotland, while 
apparently under some idea that they were not at one with the 
whole Government, stoutly proclaimed their own opinion, and 
demanded the concurrence of Ministers ; and if the concurrence of 
Ministers had acticipated the demand, it only shows, amid in- 
numerable incidents of the like kind, how thoroughly the Go- 
vernment and the country are at one on the Italian question. 


The progress of Volunteer enrolment continues, the service 


| growing daily more popular; and the uniforms of the gallant 


volunteers are, more or less under cover, gradually becoming 
rather frequent, improving the aspect of our streets and homes 
with a picturesque variety. The latest official intelligence is 
that the War Department has decided upon the general colour of 
the uniform—grey. 

Another official act is the issue of new regulations for the exa- 
mination of naval eadets, while the examinations for Lieutenants 





are to be more precise and stringent. 


The new turn given to Roman Catholic feeling in Ireland is 
gradually affecting the popular manifestations ; although 
they continue, as in the case of the Limerick meeting, to support 
the Pope, the language employed is decidedly moderate and loyal. 
Another leading man, the Earl of Fingall, has come forward 
with a protest against pledging Members in Parliament to oppose 
all English Governments which adyocate a diminution of the 
Pope’s authority. 

A peculiar laico-clerical event is made to belong to this week 
by the report, though it happened amongst us last week at Free- 
mason’s Hall, It was a meeting of gentlemen, led by Earl Nel- 
son, all bent on organizing the Laity to support the Church, pro- 
fessedly on the broad grounds of Christian doctrine and Christian 
love; the leaders boasting that they have obtained the concur- 
rence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, 
Archdeacon Hale, and a long list of incumbents. But before the 
meeting was over, Mr. Beresford Hope indicated specific objects 
of agitation and of antagonism,—against the Liberation So- 
ciety,—against modifications of the Prayer-book like that pro- 
posed by Lord Ebury, and desired by some promoters of special 
services,—and against legislation on the subject of marriage. 
These announcements, provoked some difference of opinion 
even at the meeting—enough to cast doubt upon Mr. Hoare’s de- 
claration, that he saw ‘‘ daylight ” through the fog and trouble of 
the church-rate question, for which he has a bill in petto. 
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‘Shaw, an ex-detective, in this business, and afterwards associated with him 
the people of Worcestershire in their acknowledgment of Sir | * ®rother in the craft, one Topp. These men got "te ot Ge eee 
‘ae . he a ae ‘ petition for judicial separation. They brought forward the testim: ny of 

John Pakington’s publie services, which have not been limited to | 2 eroom, discharged from the service of Mr. $ pwith, and addicted to peep- 
the county, but belong to his country. And even on this occa- | ing through keyholes, of two men, who swore that they had witnessed acts 
sion Sir John continued his public services; far he did so in the | °° °° _— dl gery bony — ll ‘belief th: - _ alleged para- 
: Sa 5 : : r of } opwith had been contined in use under a eigned name, 

very remarkable touch of critical autobiography with which h: nd other pers fae ie. ie alee hand, Miss Prickett, servant of Mr. Son. 
explained how he had attained to this acknowl dgment, ‘ Hay with, and his alleged paramour, denied the truth of the statements affecting 
hei d gave a clear account of herself; her mother also denied some s 






We truly believe that the whole country will sympathize with 















I,” he asked, ‘ attained those urs through t xercise of 

.* ee ttaine I th honout — ugh the ¢ yan on “ ments ; a surgeon proved that Miss Prickett was not the person who k 
any great or transcendent talents ? Certainly not. Have I | with the milliner. In short, the case broke down. In summing up the 
gained them as the reward of extensive and varied acquirements ? lige made some severe remarks on the employment of ex-detectives as 
Certainly not. If ave deserved any portion of that kindness | *?!** 5 99 : . ’ . , 

t nly 2 t I have d orved any portion of that kind: : ‘*T feel bound,” he said, ‘‘ to make some observations upon the subject of 
which I have received, I am indebted to the exercise of qualities | the « iployment of men of the class to which Shaw belongs. They n 
and the adoption of rules which are equally in the pow r and | Sometimes be instrumental in discovering malpractices whic h would ther- 

, . - remain concealed, but—I say it isely s my opinion tl 
compass of those who hear me, and of any man who i is desirous semen concneien, Buti ony 36 any a ag ees See ey 
ms ’ . re very dangerous agents, Police detectives are most useful; they ar 
to take part in the public affairs of the country. ‘“‘T am in- loyed by a Government establishment, the: ire responsible to superi I 


debted to a combination of mod rate abi , they have no pecuniary interest in the result of their investigations, 
, th ey may be and are constantly employed safely and with benefit to the 


intention, firmness of purp me and steadiness of conduc t." © | pablic;" but when a man sets up as a hired discoverer of supposed delin- 
John has been a thorough English gentleman, who could, in a | quencies, when the amount of his pay is dependent on the extent of his em- 


Christian spirit, give credit to his opponents; who, when he en- | P!cyment, and the extent of his employment depends on what he is able t 
} r, that man becomes a most dangerous agent. It appears that Sh: LW 
not being sufficiently clever or sufficiently oe ym another person was set 


s, with honesty of 














countered antagonizing opinions, endeavoured to ascertain the 



































truth. Few men have done more service for Liberal institutions | to work. That man, Topp, has been intrusted by the attorney for the pe- 
than this old and, in a high sense, consistent Conservative. | titioner to do that duty which properly belong: a’ » the attorney. He hus 
. . j 1 the secking out of all the witnesses, he has communicated with them 
= | again and again; and it is not until the last mome ent, ifter the briefs had 
LORD JOHN RUSSEL’S REPLY TO THE | been yoopened, that they are examined by the attorney’s clerk. I trust the 
GLASGOW MEMORIAL | time is far distant when professional men, regularly educated and entered 
The following important correspondence between : the Fore ign 5 ° the relle pe courts to which they are responsible for their conduct, 
tary and the Glasgow ———- has been made public, and will abandon t pone win, sel branch ¢ dy professi n, and pus i into the Leqanger 
: pte ee : Fegan air aa : - dt? ie A Ye 1 persons as those who appear to have been engaged in the conduct 
read with interest by all who are interested welfare of Italy af 
the pol icy of Engle nd in Congress, fe declared the whole story to be preposterous, ind that the charact 
Mr, M‘ Tear to Lord John Russell, decent man would be in much peril if on such testimony, contrary to all 
i reet, Glasgow, December 21. | probability, he could be found guilty. On these grounds he should dis: 
**My Lord—I have th g to your Lordship herewith i op pwith from dros suit. It was stated that a sum had been deposited in 
a memorial from the inh ‘ ita i ference to the appr - gistry as a urity for the wife’s costs. The Judge said, ‘1 f I 
ing C ongress on the affairs of ttaly. It is signed by nearly five thousand t order costs to the respondent. It is very hard on Mr. Sopwit t 
of all classes of the community, including the Lord Provost and the Mem- | he must suffer.” Petition dismissed. 
bers of Parliament for the city ; and it may | nsidered a fair reflex and —— 
indication of the public sentiment here on thi st important subject. It nother severe examination something like an end has been put t 
was the intention of the gentlemen who took the initiative in this matter t ic Rowley case. Mr. Paynter, the Westminster gistrate, strongly ex- 
have moved in it at an earlier period, but they re aad yus to have mo: ressivg regret that the case had been so deeply rone into, and so much ir- 
full and definite pHy+y n regarding the cress “ fore doing so, and | relevant matter introduced. said the in nquiry could do no good. He thought 
hence the delay. But for this delay, and their anxiet » have the memo- | that there were no grounds for the charges of perjury, xeopt perhaps on¢ 
rial in your hands bef fore the Christmas holidays, \ on only three cay the cha % f + knocking Mrs. Rowley down and striking her head against the 
were ciel to the public for subscribing it, there is no dou ubt it would | { e Magistrate thi yught that Mrs. Rowley had magnified certain acts 
have been much more extensively sign Md; i when I mention that nto acts _ ruelty. ut he did not see why there should have been any 


during the time it lay for signature the weather was most unpropitious, and urges of perjury. The charges ought to have | wen brought in the Divorce 
that there was not one advertisement in the newspapers, nor a handbill | Court, or not at all. After some serious reflections on both parties, Mz 
) 
















































































issued regarding it, neither were ¢ extraordinary means whatever used | Paynteradvised Mr. Rowley to let bygones be bygones, and to drop the p1 
to procure signatures, or to give it publicity, your Lordship will perceive ‘ut In this course the counsel on both sides concurred. Mr. Rowl 
that, under the circumstances, it is both very numerously and respect he had made the same suggestion tendays ago. Mr. Paynter ad m 
sit gned. ‘Trusting ‘that the noble principles which you enunci iated at Ab t] ise, and hoped they would not appear before him any more. 
deen may find acceptance and be carried into effect t the approaching Con- i- , Barnes, a young man, has been summoned before Mr. Selfe, t 
gress, and —- Great Brit in may come out of it with honour and dignity, ae of trout the Reverend MMe. Lowder by saving ik 
and that the hts and liberties of the peop! italy may be secured—I I hi lisorderly manner. This was one of the St. Gcorge’s-in-the- 
lave a my ‘cd, your Lordsh I most obedient, hum East cases. It was contended that n« ithe x Ba rnes nor any one else 
servant, ** Rone M'TraRr, Secretary. right t Ly responses when the choir si g them. Mr. Selfe, , de- 
Lord John Ru ! to Mr. f niurred t ry » doctrine that the res not be said and t 
” “* For u » December 26, 185 g time. Ie had himself, at ths Fenele | ‘ ind I incoln’s Inn un ’ 
‘* Sir—T h oh at satisfaction, the address of nearly 5000 | 1 done half the congregation saying, and the choir and the other half 
of the inhabitants of Glasgow, including the Lord Provost and - Members ring the responses. Barnes insi ed that he had a right to say the re- 
of Parliament for the city. The support whi h is thus given by th r- aloud. There seemed no desire - an & autetion” Av 
ishing and enlightened city of Glasgow to the Pe iples by vhich her Ma- + debate, the prosecutor withd } ¢ siened ti “ 
jesty’s Government have been guided, and t 1ey have announced, t drawn by Mr. Selfe— 
cannot fail to give encouragement and a id stt ngth to the just cause they W. M. Barnes undertak 1ot interrup 
ha expre “dl. Ib g you pt my core 1 thanks r your letter accom- & ge by ying t pons¢ t irregular times, ¢ t - 
panying the address, and have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient t nister and risters.— De aber 24, 1859.” 
servant, J. Russe Mr. John Salmon has been accused at the Mansionhouse of att 
** Robert M‘Tear, Es ilasgow.”’ to bribe Mr. Miller, an ‘of Portsmouth Dockyard, to give a certi 
for work done. The facts are simple. Salmon was employed to fit sn 
onsuming appari att sto a boiler and reverberating furnace. He did 
Mr. Miller received two halves of a five-pound note, one im an enve 
T QQ { Christn istle very quietly. Among without a letter, th [ other 7: in _—e a le ater from Mr. Sal 
; hat ‘ ; Wales. the nA ich, vever, did not refer to the half note. 1¢ point was to prove 
" me? ‘* wht M . Pteeend, nad the pw cages lwriting of Mr. Salmon. It seems that th solicitor of the Ad- 
vradio, Lo : - oe . . , yed for this purpose one of the notorious Fields, 
Princess of Leining . . . Private iuiry Office,” to see Mr. Salmon write, und 
The Queen, t D Consort, the Pring Alice, and the Prince of loing business with him. He succeeded and saw Salmo 
W have taken walking and riding exer ual, nc t figures, and on the strength of this identified the writing h 
let nt to Mr. \ r, but wor not speak to the ——- - ] - 
rt lin h Sleigh, for the defendant, strongly stigmatized t 
Cyr 3 Heirapalt: ay — hin, d a failed t induce t Lord Mayor to d 
( stmas D 4 | as a gen Salr He was remanded. 
holid Thei V ttl d except the ver most amusing case was on T 
bad w \ titutions were open, and were tolerably well | Pray Mullen was charged w Ce . M I 
atten nd, in spit n of Vol tthe bar, shook a1 sy, an - 
t d 1 al y id si t rs } und we 
they ' } ! 
cine Gi , ap ee een I am a shoeblack, and was in ( 
terday 1 \ 1 my box, when tl pr ner ¢ 
» ) ‘ j to black his shoes. I told him there was so much mud a 5” 
“ag eaeggen ‘ 5 ; f y wouldn't shine, and so I would rather not do’em. Witi 
‘ © \ “et h his foot, and kicks me over; and when I was on the gr 
ti f the Jury, af lering the petit leclare, * that | t eden an ieadecn.*® Wie Geeodenes total checkhn** % 
. . os c ve or sIX tim more. r. iman (cl 
. 3 of ved at it id indictment respectable then as he is now?” Mullen (interrupting oe ¢ 
W I i id Henry Joh h, and that we 1 Uonour’s Worship, quite as respectable.” ( ht . 
believe him who! nn t of t? harges against him Th He was justas he is now.’”’ Mr. Goodman—* TI t 
opinion is embodied in a pet 1 to the Q } that Mr. I 1 light ve cleaned his boots himself.” (Larghter.) 
may be pard but, ir, where was I to get the bri 
h V a ie you to say Mullen—*' Oh, my I 
Another inst f : tem in Englan nished by the C Lord, may it please your Honour’s Worship, ’'m a p ul 
of Diverce, Mr. 8 } ve f ; Wells, married a M boy, and gets my living by singing; and yesterday, as yer Hor 
LD iler } Lalth« xt t they were friendly the as Boxin g Day. So 1 togs myse if out in my best rs of 
par on fell M h | 58 to Cheltenham nd out I goes to sing in the public houses where my | untrymen ¢ 
W father a i 1 om return Since that period t The Lord Mayor—* You are Irish, I supp >” Prisoner—** O 
ir i f Mrs. Soy v gaged in ing evider to yer Honour, and a Catholic to boot, ar vith a low bow) 1 
f adultery Mir, Sopwith, in order tl lady Honour was as good a Catholic an friend to the P peasla 
‘ 0 d rom J > Cr I ‘ rhe I Mayor—-** Well, never mir hat now 
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—_—————— 
wouldn’t be very proud of his { iex if he see the figure y ! ‘ = ; , ; 
cut now. What about the assault boy >”’ Cont Sj : 

Mullen “Och, by the powers, , y ». | was +o tl | we o 
like next Christmas—ail in good time, Laughter.) Lt yer how I . ‘ 
went out to sing in the publics Well, I gota little drop with one and —— moe Ths; qu 

ittle drop with another, t I am afraid I was drunk, yer Honour. Well, es oS I 2 ie pre ns, é 
somehow I began to think I did’nt cut a very mice 0 », and I tl tl \t length he asked, ** What is \orwich i s for On 
would get my boots cleaned, to make me look a lit like what an | 1 pl I ae \ 
t I cre edi cghte ~sol went t this boy t 


[rish gentleman ought to | : 
tldn’ red te y hin ‘ ry 








































plack my boots, an lhe would 
being drunk, yer Worshiy f entlem esent ! \ 
insult accordingly loud . I’m sober, yer Honour, I’m | ! tice at Chi , i ! 
very sorry for it, and if you mly let me go this time I'll jn you : ‘ ‘ it t U 
on my bended knees, and swear by the Pope and all th ts, 1 t t ther tot 4 
drink another drop for six mor ths to come (dropping on his kn mid t - iM Tr. Hi for t t 
laughter of th: audien The Lord Mayor-- you ar a t 
grace to the saints and every ly else, or you woi nev lreas that A J 
way.” Mullen—‘* Oh, don’t say so, yer Honour, There’ 1 blood in 1 I I 
veins, and I'll be a ge ntle 2 yet.” Laughter. The Lord Mayor ‘A 
gentleman yet! I believe that dress is not your usual one, but is only put M f t - 
on for a pur} , is 
«‘ Mullen—“ No, on my honour. I mean your Hor , my Lord. D sev t ‘ nd \ - 
a rag have I rot at whet Ise, except what i ot « nd, tody y i 
you see, they wouldn’t hang together if it w n’t for tl ings. B \ Clift 
been locked up all night in a very « ld cell, and if you let go now, I 
swear to you on my knees t » keep sober for evermore, and m myself truly fl ] t t 
ré tat Langht The Lord Mayor (to complainant —‘* })id } bur l thu , te tl . 
hurt you much?”’ Collins—** No not a great deal Don’t be 1 witl , k { v1 | \ 
him, my Lord ; tmas time.’’ The Lord Mayor—* I’m id, ] naly t t t mi 
y fellow: but as he says you didn’t hurt him Doisor 1 
much, I sh So take care you don’t come here in, ‘ . 
yme in a more decent trim. ‘1 , be off!”” Mul in iy W — lin W 
< Oh, thank your Honour’s Worsh thar nigt ws 7 id , 
al ntleman, and no mistake, and I hope I shal } " } ‘ . 
| t t of laughter all t fs Pa ae 1 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ ma 1t the } f i 
l h y t o1 ‘ oO 
x 
\ ster ( er ] i ' ' 
tle George Street last w ‘ ' 
to t wts already state I ' 
nz W n, but the inn s 
( Che fire-« pe pl ; 
! sed by a lever from | E g ; 
les, be they t ’ 
I engines; bu - 
i not always reacy W 
t 1 per n the sO . 
e to vy how t 
s not sent for . 
Pravinrial. 
i t Worcester ¢ lhall on Wednesd 
t » 1 Pakington, \ t e 4 
: - 
1 t r; Lord W ] 
t, N I 1, Mr. F I 
nd Mr. West I t 
-gilt ld, « th f - 
the Navy, and the C 
In the ce f ] Sir John Pal t { 
happy allusions t L ‘ 
** | hope that you will not think that I ) [ 
egotism, if I venture to touch for a moment on t | 
which I mainly attribute the nonr which on tl 1 
fortune to re liav I those hon . 
y great or tran 3 Certainly 1 i I¢g ] 
the reward <« i juirem t ( j | 
it has been my l t 1 any 
| recei f ! ve 
portion of t i t V \ 
11 k t lepar it 
have been intrusted ly my noble fi t i , 
luded to in h f ! if 1 have t ; 
without disadvanta t service, l i , 
I firmly believe that La l to the exercise of lit t 
tion of rules which are equally in the power and f , : 
n and of any man who Is @ is to take p i t bl . 
ul t and »? [ . ye 
tever I sul § I } t d in - , 
bination of moderat ities with honesty of inte , 
und steadin f i a 4 re to oft ! t i 
nxious to ma l lin} lie lif lw 1 ) I 
my experie in t hort rul rul mp! } 1? IRELA 1) 
derstand t} n. nd ‘ man n ‘ ut 
ild be—leave it t ge of what dut ] 
what positior ial t1 er refu to o » ' 
ever capacity it y t n of others wi t 
y may benefit y ur ¢ r I ly i 
eo to unt ( entrat 
in ir p ion Wi t ition ft ( 
best of your abilit ( Lastl Iw 
ding on the 1 h will take in pu 
guided in y l 1 by that which, after mat . . 
lieve to be right, and not by t hich, im the 7 * 
to be fashionable or popul Renewed ch 
is all very well when a 1 to the light and trivial things to w 
lates ; but fash i ic affairs is out of pl ’ rity int ] t - , . 
ind most common sense i t worth the havi D duty tot t - 
of your power. Win t pprobation of your 0 ice, ly 
larity in its best and hig] sense is sure to f ‘Z , hear,” . . . 
h \ t ti 
’ 
Mr. Aspinal Turner } ib f cotton and 
yarn, just recei l Dr. I ( Supply A - A ! ( 
t It was grown in the 1 ire, | i cod | it it 2 RK i 
cellent.” It is fortunate that the river navigation is open into & ng |} use 
valley A little enterprise will enable our manufactur o draw great “4 it \ , 
supplies from this fertile region. The Government, rid, will pr ted i 
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this country any moment ; the Government knew very well that the Govern- 
ment of France would be as acceptable to the Irish people as the present 
Government. (4 voice—‘ That's a fact.””) We are loyal, and only too 
loyal, but we would be more loyal if protected. As to the peace of the 
country, how can the people be expected to protect it when the poor man is 
turned out of his house and holding, and sees his wife and children 
wretched? What can you expect from any one in his miserable state ? 
Putting myself in such a position, if I saw this, what would Ido? I de- 
clare I would not know what I would do. While the wild spirit of revenge 
prompts a man, what will satiate it? It cries out, ‘ Give me justice, or I 
will justify myself.’ (Great cheering.) 

The Lord Chancellor of Ireland, through his secretary, asked Mr. 
Gallagher to explain why he did not interpose when Mr. Fielding made 
his ultra-marine speech. Mr. Gallagher explains that when Mr. Field- 
ing got up and began to use language which Mr. Gallagher, as a magis- 
trate, should not hear, he rose to leave the chair. ‘“ It was during the 
excitement consequent upon this movement, and which did not occupy 
more than a minute or two, that the language reported must have been 


spoken, as Mr. Fielding immediately ceased speaking when I consented ! 


to resume the chair.” Mr, Gallagher regrets that he did not persist in 
leaving the chair, and declares he has no sympathy with the sentiments 


expressed by Mr. Ficlding. The explanation is satisfactory to the 
Lord Chancellor ; but he hopes that Mr. Gallagher's experience will 


make him more cautious in future. 


The Belfast Northern "hig remarks that the commercial capital of Ire- 
land was conspicuous for drunkenness of the most flagrant description on 
Sunday and Monday. Never had more drunken creatures been seen at 
large, and no fewer than sixty-two cases had to be disposed of on Monday 
morning. A correspondent of the Whig says— 

“I have witnessed a good many Christmas Days here, but I solemnly de- 
clare that, for intemperance, immorality, and profanity of all dese ription, 
Sunday and yesterday exceeded all former displays. ‘The streets, especially 
in the outskirts of the town, were crowded with drunken persons in all 
stages of inebriety, from stolid stupidity to raving madness; and to such an 
extent was this the case that, while paying a visit with my wife to a friend 
in the neighbourhood of Eglintoun Street, I was compelled to leave her 
there for the evening rather than allow her to be subjected to the sights and 


sounds which met the eye and the ear at every step.”’ 

We agree with our able contemporary that this says little for the 
vaunted efficacy of the notorious ‘ revival’ movement. 

An influential meeting was held in Dublin on Tuesday, the Lord 


Mayor in the chair, to present an address to their countryman, Captain 
M‘Clintock, as an acknowledgment of the successful efforts which he had 
made to ascertain the fate of the brave men who had lost their lives in 
the cause of scientific discovery. The address was read, and duly ac- 
knowledged by the gallant Captain. The meeting had two objects—to 
reward him to the best of their power, and leave the Government to do 





the rest. 
SCOTLAND. 
The * Cardross case,”’ which has attracted so much attention in Scotland, 


came before the Court of Session for judgment on the 23 Some of our 
readers may remember the particulars; but others may not, and we borrow 
1 recapitulation of them from a contemporary. The Reverend T. M‘Millan, 
of Cardross, Dunbartonshire, was one of several hundred ministers who left 
the Established Church in 1843 3, and who united in a new ecclesiastical body 
called the Free Church, which may be said to comprehend nearly one-third 
of the people of Scotland. In 186-7 Mr. M‘Millan was proceeded against 
by the Presbytery of the bounds on a libel, charging him with ponies acts 
of drunkenness and improper conduct. The libel was partially found proven 
by the Presbytery; on appeal to the Provincial Synod, a small portion of 
the accusation was sustained, and an appeal was then taken to the General 
Assembly, the supreme tribunal of the body, whose whole organization is 
founded exactly on the model of the Chure h'of Scotland. The Ass mbly, 
on hearing the case (May 1857), instead of dealing simp ly with the points 
appealed, Teverted to a portion of the original accusation, and found it 
proved, and at the same time dismissed the appeal. In consequence of that 
finding the Assembly — the accused to suspension sine die from the 
office of the ministry, and declared his charge vacant. Mr. M’ Millan feel- 
ing aggrieved by a judgment which had not been re gulated by the usual 
form of process, and dealing with him, as he conceived, unjustly, carried 
the case to the Court of Session. The Assembly, then sitting, indignant at 
the appeal made to the civil courts, cited Mr. M‘Millan to appear at the bar. 
He did so, was questioned if he had so appealed, he replied in the affirma- 
tive, and was thereupon, without formal process of any kind, summarily 
and instantly deposed from the ministry—the capital sentence of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. Mr. M‘Millan again appealed to the civil courts, and 
raised two separate actions against the office bearers of the Free Church As- 
sembly, crayjng redress against these sentences and claiming reposition and 
damages. if actions were met by the defenders in various pleas, th 

leading one being that the sentences now brought under review of the civil 
courts were those of an independent and spiritual body over which the civil 
courts could have no control or jurisdiction. — Court of Session, viewing 
the ease as a highly important one, called for production of the standards of 
the church, the deeds under which the pursuer was amenable to the ecclesi- 
astical body, and the minutes of the proceedings against the pursuer. The 
defenders entered elaborate written pleadings to show that they were bound 





1ese 


to do so, and that the civil court had no authority in any case to review 
their AC ° 

The Lord President, however, and his colleagues on the bench, said that 
the question was one of contract, and they must have the sentence on Mr 


M‘Millan — the contract competently before them. Mr. M‘Millan, asa 
British subject, has a right to redress if he has suffered wrong. The Free 
Chureh Asset ‘ly is a voluntary association. It has no jurisdiction othe 
than that given it by the contracts it makes with different parties. Lord 
Deas said—All jurisdiction flowed from the supreme pow r of the State; 
and the sanction of the same authority which enacted the laws was ne- 
cessary to the erection of courts, and to the appointment of judges and ma- 
zistrates to administer the laws. The Establi el Church of Scotland had, 
has, its sanction. The statute law conferred on it ecclesiastica 
to be exercised by kirk sessions, presbyteries, provincial synods, 
and general assemblies, but there was no such statute law applic ible to the 
association called the Free Church of Scotland. When the defenders sepa- 
rated from the establishment they left all jurisdiction be hind them. If they 
meant to carry it with them, as some expressions in their deeds and writing 


and still 
risdiction, 


produced would seem to indicate, it was enough to say that this could not 
be done. No voluntary association could by any agreement among its mem- 
bers assume \ jurisdiction which flowed only from ee legislative power 
and the Roy: ak prevegative. The Free Chureh was a voluntary association, 
tolerated and protected by the law, as all voluntary associations for lawful 


1 ju- | 







| se 


| ceded to his proceedings some privileges analagous to those of a judge. 


| nately wander from it, 


——. 
purposes were in this free country. What bog! termed toleration was jn 
reality freedom—just as much as if there was no Established Church in the 
country. But the presbyte ries, synods, and assemblies of the Free Chur h 
had not been erected into courts eithe x civil or ecclesiastical, and the con. 
stituent members of these presbyteries, synods, and assemblies, were not 
judges in any legal sense. ‘They sat and acted and voted solely in yirtue of 
the private contract regulating their proceedings among themselves; and 
this contract did not, and could not, confer on them any jurisdiction wh: at- 
ever. There was no such thing as voluntary jurisdiction in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and there was no such thing as a voluntary judge. Even 
an arbiter was not a judge, though the law for reasons of e xpediency con- 
It 
was obvious, however, that the defenders were not in the position of arbiters, 
Arbiters must hear, and the defenders had not heard. The ir plea was that 
they were not bound to hear, and he (Lord Deas) was not assuming they 
were wrong in saying so; but if bound to hear at all, it was ¢ ertainly not ag 
arbiters. It was neither a case of jurisdiction nor of arbitration, but a case 
of mutual contract which the purser alleged and undertook to prove the de- 
fenders had violated, to his loss and damage. It might be that the defenders 
could satisfy them that this was not a civil contract at all, or that, being a 
civil contract, it related to some act lawfully in the power of the defenders 


so that this court could give no decree that could avail the oe, All that 
would be open to the defenders to show; but, before they could go into 
these questions, they must know precisely what the contract was. There 


col no contract or resolution of any private association which this 
to the effect, at all events, of as- 


and whether a wrong 


ild be 
Court was not entitled to see and consider, 
certaining whether the contract involved civil rights, 
had been done or not which admitted of judicial redress. 

The Court rejected the defences as against “ satisfying the production”’; 
gave the pursuer his costs, and directed the Lord Ordinary to fix a day for 
proceeding with the cause. 


Foreign aunt Colonial. 


SFranre.—The Emperor has paid a visit to Fontainebleau to hunt. 
Ile invited a large party, including Prince Metternich. M. de Persig y 
has been for some time in Paris in close communication with his Imperial 
mastcr. 

M. de la Gueronniére’s pamphlet on the Pope and the Congress has 
proved a fertile subject of discussion. Nearly all the Parisian journals 
have had their say about it, the greater part, including the official papers, 
accepting its profferred solution of the Papal difficulty. It has, however, 
drawn forth a fulsome address to the Pope from M. Veuillot, answered 
by the Government with a “ warning,” and a stinging protest from the 
Bishop of Orleans. A telegram from Vienna says— 

** According to a telegram received by Count Rechberg from Prince 
Metternich, Count Walewski has declared to the Diplomatic Corps in Paris 
that, as long as he remains at the head of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
the pamphlet Le Pape et le Congrés shall not be considered as the pro- 
gramme of the French Ministry.” 

Another telegram from Paris dated Sunday says—‘‘it is stated that 
the Papal Nuncio visited Count Walewski yesterday in order to demand 
explanations on the rumoured official origin of the pamphlet Le Pape et 





le Congrés. Count Walewski gave a positive denial to this rumour 
These are the terms of a third telegram 

*“ Paris, Thursday.—The Russian Ambassador, Count Kisseleff, has 
declared to Count Walewski that the pamphlet Ze Pape et le Congres 


contains—without considering the religious question, with which Russia 

does not intend to interfere—principles in opposition to the respect of 

authority on which the Russian Government is founded ; and that conse- 
quently Russia will oppose the programme drawn up in this pamphlet.” 

The concluding words of M, Veuillot’s address to the Pope are these— 

** In defending the cause of your independence we defend our own, and 

that of every Christian people. You are the light and the rampart of 


souls. It is your independence which saves human liberty. If the Pope 
were no longer King, the Cross would be torn from every Crown, and 
nothing could preserve the world; it would soon be brought back to the 
worship of idols. Mankind would adore idols of clay, and be ground by 
idols of flesh. Oh, Father! oh, King! oh, most holy and immortal victim! 
may your mind, charged with anguish, dwell for a moment on us! On our 


faith, full of love, we ask of you the benediction which 


knees, full of 
May it for ever drive from us the unparalleled shame of 


fortifies the soul. 
be — ying you!” 
» Paris correspondent of the Times, that 


has communicated to 


mH a conversation purporting to have occurred vq week between a 





Frenchman and an Englishman. It is so remarkable that we quote it 
entire. After a few unimportant remarks on ordinary subjects, thi 
Englishman, “ with characteristic frankness,” continued thus :— 

** You know my sentiments with regard to France, and my sincere desire 


to see the most complete union always subsist between my country and 
yours. Judge, then, of my surprise, and allow me to add my sorrow, at 
tinding that the relations between our respective countries have gradually 
and profoundly altered—at least, if we may judge by appearances. I hav 
carefully and conscientiously examined the state of the public mind in Eng- 
land. have interrogated and listened to persons of every class from the 
highest to the very lowest. Well, then, I declare to you, to my deep re- 
gret, I have found, with the one as with the other, mistrust pushed to the 
point of only believing in menaces on the part of your country, and fear to 
that of deeming it necessary to put themselves in a state of defence. I ad- 
dress myself, therefore, to you, to explain certain facts which are generally 
represented in England as flagrant proofs of the bad intentions of France 
with respect to us.”’ 
renchman—* What ! you, my dear Sir? 
and upright ; you, whose judgment is so sound, 
and enlightened—you, too, caught the contagion ? 
make me laugh if I did not know you to be serious, 

I did not know you to be the contrary. 


You, whose mind is so just 
and whose reason tirm 
In truth, you would 
and I would class you 


Yes, I declare 
panic 


so 


imong the foolish if 
to you, in the eyes of my countrymen, as in my own, the 
abroad in England is actual folly. 

Engl -‘* Folly, as much as you please. The fact does not the | 
exist as it exists, it 7 be taken into serious consideration. Do 
you not a fatal result, if so many unfounded rumours are credited 
People’s minds on both sides will grow embittered; and the merest cause 
will suffice to bring about a rupture, and the slightest spark to light up a 

me 
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and, 


fore see 


hman— The difficulty is to lead back to the truth those who obsti- 

and to cure the blind who will not see. Neverth 

I wish to submit to your diseased imagination facts that « cannot be re- 
-to those phantoms that flit about on the other side of the Channe l 

verified and proved beyond dispute. Facts 

after. Now, the Emperor has given to n 

igland guarantees of his desire to live in g 


less 
futed 
realities which can be easily 
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harmony. Hardly had he ascended to power when he despatched, in spite 
of the Assembly, the French fleet to make common cause with yours in the 
East Subseque ntly he united himself with you in the Crimean war; and 
w hen the insurrection which broke out in India employed all your army in 
Asia, did he profit by the absence of your force to pick a quarrel with you ? 
On the contrary, he ‘offered to the English troops a passage through Fri em. 
fe subscribed, as well as the Imperial Guard, for your wounded, while (be it 
said, en passant, and without meaning reproac *h) our wounded in it ily 
seemed to find you indifferent. 
ten years have been proposed by divers Governments which might have 
shocked England? He has rejected them all, and made no merit whatever 
jn your eyes of the rejection. How can so many proofs of a cordiality so 
And how does it come to pass that mis- 





onstant be all at once forgotten > 
and error are substituted for the legitimate effect which it should have 
prod juced? Why shouk l a line of conduct so honest be answered by passion- 
ate and mistaken alarm? I look about in vain, and I cannot understand 
the cause of this sudden terror in England. ae good heavens! what a 
time has been selected to propagate it! Why, very moment when th 
Emperer has given a rare example of moder: a ay From the 

he proposed and concluded peace people were pleazed to attribute to him 
ambitious designs ; he was represented as marching to new conquests when, 


trust 





irresting the impetuosity of his troops, he so resolutely traced the limit 
beyond which he would not push his victory. There is, then, something 
jnsensate in converting into one eager for war the man than wh 


mm none can 
} 





wish to be more pacific; and into a cause of fear what ought to be a pl 
of security. 
English nan—** The conduct of the E mperor W yuld, ulimit, be the most 
oe argument to convince us, and his sympathy for England has 
se rer consed to ine spire us with ntidence. But, the people—but the army ? 
Come now, frankly speaki do they not both detest us? And will not 
public opinion 1 force your Sovereign some day to declare war against us 
Frenchma ‘To such questions as these I reply—Error, error the most 
grave, my dear Sir. It cannot be denied that there is at bottom, in both 


ountries, a remnant of rancour and rivalry which still subsists, but subsists 








much more in a latent than in an aggressive stat Material interests on 
one side, liberal ideas on the other, tend in ssantly to draw the two coun- 
tries closer to each other. Moreover, France is more practical than you 
magine What advantage, material or moral, could a war with vi 

us? None—absolutely no: Consequently no one desires if 

you expressed a// your th s? Do you not keep silent as to the cause of 





this mistrust which is so rsal in England ag 
Government? Be candid, and I shall be th 

Englishman—“ Well, then, I will be candid. Her 
reason, our principal grievance ; the development given to 
is out of all proportion to the re« and the 
yuntry.”” 

Frenchman—“ This is another prejudice ; 
you should share it? Truly, if instead of 


unst the Emperor and his 
same.” 

is our di 
the French navy 
ulrements greatness of y 


possible that a man lik 


hours distant from 








our frontier, England was at the Antipodes, one would not find it a greater 
stranger than you appear to be as to what is passing in France. You speak 
of our extraordinary armaments, but are you quite sure of the fact? Some 
ournals have printed it; you have read it. Some persons have told you of 
it; you have repeated it, and you believe it—that’s all. Such is the only 
source of your conviction. Learn then, what is doing in France, and hold 
it for certain. Not a centime can be spent without the vote of the Legislativ: 
Corps, and without the previous examination of the Council of State. Con- 


sult the estimates of the navy and army, and you shall find in them no ex- 


cessive expenditure on the part of the Government.” 





Englishman—* Your estimates are nothing to me, my dear Sir; I am 
ignorant as to how they are arranged. Figures are easy of handling, and 
are susceptible of every combination. Facts, on the contrary, are intlexibl 

and, since you have apps ne to them, I will appeal to them in turn (\t 
Toulon and Brest you are building plated ships. Against whom can they 
be intended, if not against us At Nantes you have on the stocks hundr 


of flat-bottomed boats. For what purpose, if it be not to throw in an in- 


stant 20,000 soldiers on our coast? And then, your immense supplies of 
fuel, and the es & tivity of your arsenals? Everywhere you ar 
building ships ; everywhere you are casting rifled cannon and pr tiles of 


many evident facts, and of public notoriety. What 


allkinds. ‘These are s 
answer will you give me to them ? 


Frenchman—*“ The 





orical in the world 








most cat Give Di your atten- 
tion, for I will now quote laws and regulations, authentic reports, and 
back to a period which will not be suspected by | Accord 
ordinance of the 22d November, 1846, the total strength of the 
on the peace footing was to be 328 ships, of which 40 wer 
frigates—sailing vessels. When the war in the Crimea came 
very few steam-ships ; it was easy to see that sailing shi 
time, and that it was necessary to boldly admit the principle 
forth every man-of-war must be a st rhe Emperor 
named in 1855, under the presidency ral Hamelin, a 
fix the basis of the new ficet necessary for France. The ¢ 
ported in favour of transforming the sailing ships, and f appropriating to 


them our ports, giving them especially the yards and docks whi h they re- 
quired. The report terminated by demanding that the annual grant for the 


the fleet should be augmented by an ann 
s, the period judged indispensable 
sum 45,000,000 fran: 


maintenance of the matériel of 
sum of 25,000,000 franes for thirteen year 
to complete their transformation. Of that 
plied to the ports. The Council of State, when called upon to give its opin- 
1on, reduced to 17,000,000 franes for thirteen years the amount of extraor- 
dinary credits demanded for the navy. Do not tire, my dear Sir, with thes¢ 
details. Here is one quite recent, and not less In 1859 our fleet 
consisted of 27 ships of the line (vaisseaux) and 15 frigates, screws, com- 
pleted; and of three plated frigates. We have then, in order to arrive at 
the on a peace footing, decided under Li 


muis Philippe, 13 ships of the 
line to transform, and 35 frigates to build, which, I repeat, will still re- 


8 wert i 


precise 


force 


quire ten years at least. As for the plated frigates—the invention of 
the Emperor—nothing is more natural than to construct them as an 
experiment, since if they succeed they can be advantageously substituted 
for ships of the line. But this is not all; the necessity of having only 
a steam fleet entailed on us expenses from which England may be ex- 
empted. When our fleet used sails, and we had an « xpedition to send, as 


for instance to Africa, to the Crimea, and to Italy, it was easy to find 
among the trade sailing transports for men, horses, or But at the 
present day our merchant navy is not sufficiently developed to enable us to 
lind steam transports when we have need of them. We are therefore forced 


stores. 


to build them, in order to have at all times a certain number ready, and this 
imperious obligation is so present to us, that at the very moment I am 
speaking to you all our transports are proceeding to China; and, that we 


may not be entirely without resources. ‘cna be unp! wided, the Naval De- 
eoenet has been obliged to purchase three large steam-ships in England 
ou see, then, I have at heart to convince you that I penetrate without 
hesitation to the very bottom of things, and I disclose to you the minutest 
details of our situation.” 
Englishman—“ These categ 





orical explanations begin to reassure me, 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 


Finally, how many measures for the last | for the means of s upplying, in ease of need 


Very day when | 


But have you any such to give me on the supplies of coals and the boats in- 


tended for the landing of troops ? 


Frenchman—* I will continue with the same frankness. Some months 


back your Tory Ministry was so much opposed to the war in Italy that 
everything announced its wish to place itself on the side of Austria. It was 
even on the point of causing coal to be considered as contraband of war. 


Now, our navy used only English 


coal. The Minister had then to occupy 
himself with that semi- hostile 


attitude of your Ministry, and to look about 
the French fleet with French 


coal, t was his di ity not to leave our supplies at the mercy of your Govern- 
ment. With this object, essays were made in changing our boilers, and coal 
was brought to Nantes, which was to be directed to Brest by the internal 
canals. Sixty iron barks, of a very small draught of water, were built to 











facilitate the transport of coals over the docks ; but these boats, very different 
from those which serve for the landing of troops, did not merit the honour of 
exciting your apprehensions and disturbing y sleep.” 

l sh ‘*Very good. Yet, for all , you did not the less order 
from us a very considerable quantity of coal.”’ 

Frenchm ** That is perfectly true. The important part, however, i 
to know for what purpose we wanted this great quantity which 
frightens you. Well, then, it is exclusively destined t I tin 
China and in other parts of the globe rhus, since the lst of have 
chartered in France fifty-one ships, carrying 26,000 ton Mar- 
tinique, to French Guiana, to Senegal, to Goree, to the island of Reunion, 
to M tte, to H kong, t Shanghai, t Sal n, to the M ritius, to Sin- 

ipore Wel red in England twenty-five sh earrving 31,000 
tor f coal, to H , We ng, Singay , Chusan, St. Paulde Loanda, 
and the Cape of Good Hope Of all these details there is not one of which 
you may not pi re the material proof, and then you must agree with me 
that the apprehensions of your untrymen are chim l, and without 
reasonable foundation ; 

Englishn **] am willing to admit tl what you t me has the ay 
pearance of truth. I have a last objection und it concer ir arsenals, 
If, as you assure me, your Government dk es not contempla ecommencing 
the war, why does it continue to show such great activity 

{ I have in vain insisted ne ¢ ntial point—viz., that, 
ike other count ‘ i n complete stat tr fort 1 ut you 
seem not to wish to comprehend it We have t I t only all the 
matéricl of the navy, but on land also the whole of r artillery ; and, al- 
tl rh the Emperor had in Italy 200 1 inon, | ill ill require 
three or four years to entirely a mplish the detinitive t form n.”’ 

} / I thank you foi ill th formation ind 1s! tu 1U 

toa int 
hn Permit n ? ‘ rvation You have avowed 
' fi ankly all the apprehensions which my count: es ¥ but I have not 
expressed to you t whole of my opinion on yours. If England, people 
ire convinced that France desires to declare war rainst you, we here are, 
in our turn, well convinced that the mistrust excited tl ther side of 
the Channel is a party manwuvr The Tory party, lved you ar 














aware, by Sir Robert Peel, seeks the means of reconstructing itself; and, 
according to it, the best possible one would be by reviving the hatred of 
France, and by seeking, as in 1804, to form a Europear lition against 
her. The statesmen who at this day take the | n pu ni eal 
be ignorant of all that I have ist told y (mor l nder- 
stood that the Tories, in place of combating these errors, ir to gain 
them credit, and pursue their policy with traditional pet ul Peopl 
ou to take care, however, lest by dint of wishing to eive oth they 
l the elves. There was a certain Marseillaise, whose his- 
lite opportunely, and with which I may L conver- 
ready too long Our M eill wishing to have a joke 
his fellow citizens, went about crying out that 
port of Marseilles His pleasantry suce led, 
rt Soon, drawn on by the example, he h 
lirection to see, with the others, if his inver i was nota 
it the conversation ended. Mr. Cobden “ had a length- 
of the Emperor of thi neh at the Tuileries on Wednes 
t. It has been suggested that the Englishman was 
ind the Frenchman the Emperor Napolk 


ny, chairman of th pad nd Geneva Railway, has 





la pamphlet, entitled “4s Simple Exposé de Q ielques 
ieres et Industriel 3,” which, independently of the position 
attracted considerable attention in financial circles here 
leaux programme, “ L’Empire c’est la Paix,” for a basis, 
wrticle of his political and financial faith, M. Bartholony, 
at the expenditure of loans amounting to 60,000,000 ster- 
n war, arrives at the conclusion that France is able to 
charges which may be imposed upon her | il 
exigencies and the extension‘of public works, on one condition he 
confidence be restored, and she should know whither she is led. He 
says 

** Tf credit uppears profoundly altered today—if, after a war hort as it 
was brilliant, on the eve of a congress wherein tl greement of the great 
Powers will complete the preliminaries of pea med at Villafranca 

| when all appears to unite in removing, with the chances of « llis n, the 
ises for distrust—the market remains inert, and makes but feeble ettorts 
to recover itself, it is not because it is exhausted or believes itself powerless, 
. . . It is not the abundance of resources which is weakened, but truly th 
| security which previously determined their employment It will not 
serve to delude oneself as to the sentiment which actuates Franec She 
| does not see clearly into the present, and still less into the future. Shaken 
by unforeseen events, she fears to give way too soon to confidence ; sh 
examines with anxiety all points of the horizon, fearing a tempest In every 
cloud, and guarding herself with suspicion against the serenity which ap- 
pears momentarily to her view.” 

The prosecutions directed against M. de Montalembert and M. About 
have ended in a non-suit. There is nothing illegal, it has been found, 
in these works. It has been suggested that th Government is not un- 
willing to allow M. de Montalembert’s pamphlet—7 Pope in 1849 


| 





had his say. 
and has sent out 


and 1859, to be read now that M. de la Gueronniére ha 


France has acquired a footing at Zoulla in Abyssinia, 
a military governor, The increase of the French in Egypt strikes tra- 
vellers with surprise. 

M. Granier de Cassagnac, in the Pays, M. Walewski’s organ, has been 


instructed to state that M. de la Gueronniére’s pamphlet has been wrong- 
ly interpreted. The pamphlet does not propose to deprive the Pope of th 
Legations, but advises his Holiness to submit to the present state of things, 
and proclaims the necessity of maintaining the temporal power of the Pope. 
M. de Cassagnac adds that the pamphlet confines itse If to pronouncing an 


opinion; the Congress alone will dé cide, and even after that the Church 


{ will remain full and entire. 
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‘ : ; : —— 1 a, all fn » in 
italy-—Count Cavour’s appoint t Sardinian Plenipotentiary , 6. Hither that a Drote tant University shall be founded, or that there 
.] . ¥ ] + : y > ¥ } lie tT + 
to the Congress has git creat satisf; He went to Turin before | shall be a complete parity between Roman Catholics and Protest at 
( tmas to arrange the details of the | ess. The Daily N me of those universities which are now exclusively Catholic. 
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elat, but when that, consisting of a! sible speeches on the subject. 


shawl, was wrapped round his neck in such a way as an old gentlema Pamphlets and letters of suggestions abound. Among the former arc 
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A Turin correspondent of the Independance Belge states that the English 
Government has ordered Colonel Cadogan, military attaché to the British 
Legation at Turin, to proceed to the head-quarters of General Fanti at Bo- 
logna. This fact is regarded as a new proof of the interest which is taken 
by the British Governmentin Central Italy. 

Mr. John Anderson, late Inspector of Machinery in Woolwich Arsenal, 
who, since its establishment, Is as been entrusted with the direction of Sir 
William Armstrong's rifled ordnance de partment, and whose inventions in 
various branches of machinery have been rewarded by liberal Government 
gratuities, has received the appointment of resident superintendent of the 
ro = gun factories in Woolwich, ata salary of 1000/. per annum. 

r. Tidd Pratt delivered a useful lecture on Friendly Societies, in the 
Lesune- hall at Derby, on Tuesday. He warmly recommended them, and 
gave their members much valuable advice. 


The cold and wet in alternation have had the usual effect upon the mor- 
tality tables of London, There died last week 1548 persons, an increase of 
248 over the average of the four preceding weeks, and of 278 over the calcu- 
lated average of death at this period of ‘the year. Persons suffering from 
pulmonary disease, bronchitis, and phthisis, furnished one-half the number 
of victims. 

According to the Yorkshire papers, the shock of an earthquake was felt 
in different parts of that county on the 15th of December, between two and 
three in the morning. It extended, so say these papers, over 200 square 
miles, but chiefly in the Valley of the Wharfe. 


The Blervie C astle, a new ship of 610 tons, bound from London for Ade- 


laide, has been wrecked in the Channel, probably on the - als between 
Folkestone and C ape Grinez, She had on board forty passengers, and a crew 
of thirty-four hands. No p _ ulars of the fatal oc urrence h; ive come to 
hand ; the only record left, being various packages ee ked up by French 
smacks. It is supposed that she perished in a tempest of wind and snow on 





POSTS OR IPT. 
SATURDAY MorNING. 

The pamphlet of M. de la Gueronniére, it is clear, has put the official 
as well as non-official world in deep commotion. Rumours arrive from 
Paris, the gossip of society and the Bourse, which testify to the general 
uneasiness, and they combine with the reports put forth earlier in th 
week to give some slight show of probability to the latest on dits. ‘Thus 
the Morning Chronicle Paris corre spondent says— 

‘* A great excitement reigns in our political circles. Many rumours are 
afloat, and the result has been a decided baisse at the Bourse. I must relate 
to you what these rumours are, praying you to bear in mind that they are 
but on dits, and must be taken with due reserve. 

** A total ministerial change is to be made. Count Walew 
says rumour, the portfolio of the Foreign Office. He will be replaced by 
Count de Persigny, now Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s. M. Roul- 
land, now Minister of Public Works and Worship, will be replaced, some 
say, by Monseigneur Cwur, Bishop of Troyes; others say, by Monseigneur 
Menj: ind, the Emperor’s Chi aplain and Bishop of Tours. “There is a rumour 
to the effect that M. de la Gueronniére will replace M. Roulland ; but as he 
has by common consent been named author of the brochure th: ut ‘has caused 
all the agits ution, I should say this was a mistake. M. Billault is to retire 
from the Minis stry of the Interior, and be replaced by cither M. Pictri, for- 
merly Prefect of Police, or by M. de la Gueronniére. M. Billault succeeds 
M. Delangle at the Ministry of Justice. To continue the changes—MM 
Fould and Magne, Ministers of State and of Finance, are to resign. Rumour 
has not as yet named M. Fould’s successor, but arranges that Prince Napo- 
leon will resume the Ministry of Algeria and the Colonies, as well as be- 
coming henceforth Minister of Marine. He will have the title of President 
of the Council of Ministers, and will act ring any absence of th 
Emperor. 

**M. de Persigny is still here. 
gives a semblance of truth to the rumours I have just recapitulated,’ 


the 21st. 


ski gives up, so 


as such dt 


On the other hand, the Paris correspondent of the Morning Herald 
says— 

“It is reported that the Ministerial team which the E my te has always 
found so docile and tractable is turning restive. At the Cabinet Council 


yesterday, it is stated that the protest of the Bishop of Orleans was the sub- 
ject of avery animated discussion, and a proposal having been made to pro- 
secute the right reverend prelate before the Council of State, all the 
Ministers, with one exception, tendered their resignation. I believe there 
is in all this not one pi article of truth ; and I do not think that any of the 
Ministers will, under any circumstances, lay down their portfolios, unless 
specially invited to do so, Count Wale waki, however, 
himself by his assurances to Austria, the ¢ xpelled Italian princes, and King 


Bombalino, that he can hardly sit in Congress to support a policy dia- 
metrically “opposed to that which he has been advocating. M. de Persigny’s 
prolonged stay in Paris is, I am assured, not unconne: ted with the present 
uncertain tenure of office by M. Walewski.”’ 

Telegrams from Paris and Rome makes these statements 

Paris, Friday Morning.—* The Council of Ministers has resolved upon 
not giving any official denial to the pamphlet The Pope and the Co 
gress. As the Moniteur, the only official organ of the French Govern- 


ment, has not mentioned the pamphlet, its publi ation is to be considered 
as a home affair (affaire intérieure), which Foreign Powers cannot notice 
in their diplomatic intercourse with France.”’ 

Rome, Thursday.—* Cardinal Antonelli had a long interview with the 
Duke de Gramont today. The French Ambassador has re eiv ed, by a 
courier who left Paris on the 24th instant, some explan: stions destined to 
reassure the Holy See on the object and bearing of the pamphlet Le Pape et 
le Congres. 

We understand that Major-General the Honourable T, Ashburnham, 
C.B., will succeed to the Coloneley of the Eighty-second Regiment, 
vacant by the death of Lieutenant-General Hamilton. The Colonelc y of 
the Sixty-sixth Regiment has also become vacant by the death of General 
Blunt. By this event Colonel Walker, C.B., of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, becomes a Major-General, and in consequence of his promotion 
Colonel Ridle »y, Colonel Dalrymple, ¢ Japtain the Honourable R. Mostyn, 
and Lieutenant Stephenson, respectively gain a step of a regimental 
rank.— Globe. 





“‘The pamphlet” is still the absorbing topic, and over 50,000 copies 
have gone off, a feat which no British brochure (unless it be the Cornhill 
Magazine) can now-a-days accomplish. All over Germany the views it 
puts forward have met general concurrence, the Al/gemeine Zeitung being 
emphatic in approval. Not the ghost of a disavowal has appeared in the 
Moniteur. It is pretty well known in diplomacy here that the Spanish 
Cabinet will not separate from that of France, but pursure a joint action in 
all questions before Congress. Hence Austria will find no backer save 


His not returning to his post in London 





Naples ; “and, from recent t Vienna i ienna intellig rence, she has given up all hope of 
reimposing her Dukes oa Italy. January, 1860, will be the date of 
life for that peninsula.— Glob ‘Paris Cor respondent. 


The action brought by Mr. Mears, the bell-founder, against Mr. E. RB. 
Denison, came yesterday to a conclusion in the Sheriff’s Court, which was 
called upon to assess damages for the libel uttered by Mr. Denison in the 
matter of the Westminster bell. Mr. Denison said that Mears had supplied 
a bell with holes in it, stepped by mineral matter and washed over. The 
result was that Mr. Denison agreed to retract all his i injurious animadver- 
sions on Mr. Mears, and give to him full indemnity for his expenses. 


i new 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuanor, F 

There has been more business in the English Market during the last fey 
days, the fluctuations, although really small, having been in excess of 
have occurred for some weeks Monday was a closed day. Consols 
on Tuesday were quoted during the day at 953 958, at which price they 
continued with little doing till Wednesday afternoon, when an impr 
ment set in, and at the conclusion of business were quoted 95} 95], closing 
with a firm appearance at the advanced rates. Reported firmness in Ex- 


RIDAY AFTERNOON, 


what 
vast. 


ve- 


clos 


changes, &c., by the Calcutta mail, with small bona fide as well as specu- 
lative purchases on the part of the public contributed tothe rise. A re. 
action set in on Thursday on receipt of lower prices from Paris, coupled 
—_ the report that Russia had protested against the policy of Frar : 

panded the Papal States, and Consols were finally offered at 953. Today 
(F ‘ride uy) a somewhat better tone prevails, the last quotation being 95) 953, 
The variation in Indian Stock has been slight. Money in somewhat better 
demand, both in the Stock Exchange and the Discount Market; this, 
doubtless, may be owing to the call always found at the end of the yea 


and the approach of the 4th January, when a large amount of commercial 


bills, &c., have to be settled, 

The Foreign Stock Market has been inactive all the week, -" principal 
business having been in Venezuela, Victor Emmanu L, Turkish, and M Hex ‘ 
can Stocks; the latter shows an advance of about } per cent; ¥ < 
Bonds are likewise firmer, the Four-and-a-half per C pate leaving off 92 93, 


and the Three per Cents, 70 71, but there has been only a trifling amount 
of business passing. Buenos Ayres closes 77 79; Ditto, Three per ( 

19 20; Venezuela Three per Cents, 28} 29, having been 29 293 ; ugu 
remains quiet, 46 46}; and Spanish Three per Cents have been neglect 
and Sardinian 








15454; Victor Emmanuel has been in demand at 95 96; 
84) 85; Russian Three per Cents, 663 674; Chilian Six per Cents, 104 
106; Ditto, Four-and-a-half per Cents, 8890; Ditto, Three per Cents, 
73 76; Turkish has been flat—the Old Six per Cents being 77 78; and the 
New Ditto, 64.65; Brazilian, 93 94; Uribarren Peruvian, 82 83; Peruvian 


Dollar Bonds, 80 82. Money has been in great demand today during the 
settling. 

Railway Shares have been buoyant and a considerable amount of base ss 
has been transacted, as well to open new as to close old accounts, p revious to 
the end of the year. Quotations show an average improvement of } to 1 per 
cent; the larger amount of transactions have taken place in the hes avy de- 


scription of Stock and Shares, where the Contangos and rates of continua- 


tion have been somewhat light. Great Westerns have been firm, closing 
691 70; Midland, 1093 110; Great Northern, 107 107$ good; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 100 1003; Lonion and North-Western about lds. better, 
98199; London and South-Western, 98 98}; Caledonian, 94} 943; North 
Staffordshire, 4 3} dis.; Berwick, 95 954 ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
coln, 38} 39; Blackwall, 65 66; Eastern Counties, 58 58}; Lendon and 


Brighton, 114 115; South-Eastern and Dover, 84 84}. The Markets looks 


very firm after the settlement. The Indian Market continues steady East 
Indian, 1033 1033 ; Great Indian Peninsula, 101} 1013; Madras, 100 101; 
Bombay and Baroda, 993 100}. The French Market, as might be expected, 
is flat, in consequence of the settlement of the account and the state ef 
iffairs with reference to the Pope and Italy. Northern of France, 38 39; 
| Paris and Lyons, 36} 37; Paris and Strasbourg, 26 26 ; Lombardo-Venetian, 
2} 23. 
(riters to the £ itor. 
THE MOON’S ROTATION, 
D ber 27 
Sm—I do not wonder at Mr. Jelinger Symons not having accepted th 
challenge of Mr. Hill, as mentioned in your last number. I ventured thre« 
years ago to dispute the question with him in the columns of the J/ 
ris nes, in which p uper Mr. Symons first launched his novel theory. 14 
following question, proposed in 1856, I received no answer from that gentle- 
} man, although he dn yured me by a reply to other points in the argument 


has so farcompromised { 


| tation 


a process not unknown amongst the employers of that ready way of gettin 


out of a difficulty, the adoption of the ** Ignoratio elenchi.”” Now, to ask 


again of Mr. Symons my first question—a physical one—why is the moon’s 
shape that very shape which a slow axial rotation will produce? That th 

moon is nearly a perfect sphere, very little, if at all, flattened at the poles, 
is open to observation. ‘The growing curve marking the limits of light and 
darkness, from new to full moon, can be seen and tested by any eyes: the 
waning curve of the last half of her monthly course bears th same testi- 
mony—that, in common language, the moon is round. A quick rotation, as 
that of the earth, still more that of Jupiter, would produce an oblate 


spheroidal shape. Her shape being what it is would seem, then, to be a physi- 
cal proof that the atoms composing her mass were so arranged by a slow ro- 
(it may be cctiented at ten miles an hour), a polar and equa- 
torial diameters being nearly, if not exactly, equal. Shapes do not come by 
chance, and the laws of the phys ical universe are citioeet under similar « 
cumstances, and not capricious. 
Let Mr. 


Again, to take a mechanical illustration. Symons place himself 


| on the very axis of a railway turntable, and let it be turned roun : Mr. 
| Symons will then, I presume, perform a revolution on his own axis, carried 
| round as he will be on that of the turntable. Now, let a railw ay carriage 





be placed on the table, and let Mr. Symons take his seat in the exterior 
seat of one of the exte rior comps artments. He will be now some six, or ¢ ight, 
or ten feet distant, or more, from the actual axis on which the whole, table 
and carriage, is about to turn. Let the table now be so turned Mr. Sy- 
mons will present his face in succession to all the points of the comp 8s, 
until be resumes his original position, and_he will, 1 contend, mechanically 
have turned upon his own axis, just astruly and really as when - stood on 
the table’s axis itself, and turned round with it. His strange delusion 
seems this—that he allows to the movement in the one case the name of ro- 
tation ; he denies it in the other. In fact, he seems quite to misconceive the 


nature of all motion. Motion is relative as well as absolute. In relation 
to the carriage in which he sits, Mr. Symons does not turn round ; in relation 
to the buildings around the points of the compass, he does so. To deny, 
then, the reality of the axial motion merely because the moon’s face is 


always to the earth is a simple fallacy. In relation to the earth's star- 
gazers the moon does not visibly rotate ; in relation to the sun she does so— 
the at is, she has an absolute and true rotation round an axis within herself. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, Ws Ge 
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Belfast, 26th December, 1859. 
Sir—I see the controversy about the moon’s motion has been reopened in 


your columns, and Mr. Jelinger Symons repeats his plausible and fallacious | 


appeal to common sense, comparing the motion of the moon round the earth 
to that of governor-balls round the vertical axis that carries them : as if the 
line connecting the moon with the earth (technically called her radius vec- 
tor) were a rod or a string. But if the conditions of the governor-balls’ 
motion were assimilated as nearly as possible to those of the moon’s, by 
letting each of them rotate on an axis passing through its own centre and 
resting in the end of the rod that carries the ball, and were the friction of 
these axes entirely got rid of, then, on the governor being set in motion, the 
balls would wot move like the moon ; they would present the same faces to the 
same points of the compass, and constantly changing faces to the axis of the 





governor. A 

If the controversy between Mr. Symons and the astronomers is regarded 
as a merely geometrical question, it is only a dispute about words, and may 
be answered in this way : the moon does rotate with respect to the stars, 
but not with 8 ct to the earth. But as a mechanical question, it is more 
than a dispute about words: a point of fact is involved, which shows the 
astronomers to be decidedly in the right. A certain quantity of mechanical 
force (technically, vis viva) is due to the moon’s orbital motion, whatever 
may be her rotation; and over and above this a certain quantity of force 
is due to her rotation on her axis. Now this latter quantity is exactly 
what she would have if she had no motion at all except that of rotation on 
her axis once in every lunar month; and it would not exist if she were 
always to present the same faces to the points of the compass, and conse- 
quently a constantly changing face to the earth. 

Respectfully yours, JI.IM 

If this is difficult to understand, the difficulty is in the subject: quantity 
of force is not a familiar idea, and the elementary principles of mechanics 
are not self-evident, like those of geometry. 


> . 
Gleanings. 

Leigh Huntr—A ReMoNstTRANCE.—Four or five years ago, the writer of 
these lines was much pained by accidentally encountering a printed state- 
ment, * that Mr. Leigh Hunt was the original of Harold Skimpole in Bleak 
House.” The writer of these lines, is the author of that book. The state- 
ment came from America. It is no disrespect to that country, in which the 
writer has, perhaps, as many friends re as true an interest as any man 
that lives, good humouredly to state the fact, that he has, now and then 


been the subject of paragraphs in Transatlantic newspapers, more sur- 
} 


prisingly destitute of all foundation in truth than the wildest delusions of 


the wildest lunatics. For reasons born of this experience, he let the thing 
go by. But, since Mr. Leigh Hunt’s death, the statement has been revived 
in England. The delicacy and genorosity evinced in its revival, are for the 
rather late consideration of its revivers. The fact is this: Exactly those 
graces and charms of manner which are remembered in the words we have 


quoted, were remembered by the author of the work in fiction in question, | 


when he drew the character in question. Above all other things, that 
* sort of gay and ostentatious wilfulness’’ in the humouring of a subject, 
which had many atime delighted him, and impressed him as being un- 


speakably whimsical and ottractive, was the airy quality he wanted for the 


man he invented Partly for this reason, and partly (he has since often 
grieved to think) for the pleasure it afforded him to find that delightful 
manner reproducing itself under his hand, he yielded to the temptation of 
too often making the character speak like his old friend. He no more 
thought, God forgive him! that the admired original would ever be 
charged with the imaginary vices of the fictitious creature, than he has him- 
self ever thought of charging the blood of Desdemona and Othello on th 
innocent Academy model who sat for Iago’sleg in the picture. Even as 
to the mere occasional manner, he meant to be so cautious and 
scientious, that he privately referred the proof sheets of the first number of 
that book to two intimate literary friends of Leigh Hunt (both still living), 
and altered the whole of that part of the text on their discovering too strong 
aresemblance to his ** way.’’—Charles Dickens in AU the Year Round 
WASHINGTON IrnvING anpD Wasurineron.—But Mr. Irving had himself 
seen General Washington. He said there was some celebration going on in 
New York, and the General was there to participate in the ceremony. 
** My nurse,”’ continued Mr. Irving, ‘‘a good old Scotchwoman, was very 
anxious for me to see him, and held me up in her arms as he rode past 
This, however, did not satisfy her. So the next day, when walking with 
me in Broadway, she espied him in a shop ; she seized my hand, and darting 
in, exclaimed, in her bland Scotch, ‘ Please your Excellency, here’s a bairn 
thats called after ye!’ General Washington then turned his benevolent 
face full upon me, smiled, laid his hand upon my head, and gave me his 


con- 





blessing, which,” added Mr, Irving, earnestly, ‘1 have reason to believe 
has attended me through life. I was but five years old, yet I can feel that 
hand even now!”’—Once a Week. 


Antic PaLates.—Bills of fare vary much, even in Greenland. I have 
nquired of Petersen, and he tells me that the Greenland Esquimaux (ther« 
of Danish origin) are not agreed as to which of their 





iny Greenlanders 
! 





mimals afford the most delicious food ; some of them prefer reindeer veni- 
son, others think more favourably of young dog, the flesh of which, he as- 
serts, is ‘just like the beef of sheep.”” He says a Danish Captain, who 
had acquired the taste, provided some for his guests, and they praised his 

4 ’ after dinne: sent for the skin of the animal, which was no 
other than a large reddog! This occurred in Greenland, where his Danish 
guests had resided for many years, far removed from European mutton. 
taked puppy is a real delicacy all over Polynesia: at the Sandwich Islands 


| 
I was once invited to a feast, and had to feign disappointment as well as 


could when told that puppy was so extremely scarce it could not be pro- 
ured in time, and therefore sucking-pig was substituted !—M‘Clintoch’ s 
Vouege of the F 





The practice of 
risoner 


PRISONER'S ARRAIGNMENT: Hon_pinc up THE Hann. 
& prisoner on arraignment holding up bis right hand arose thus: a 
found guilty of a felony, on pleading his clergy, was branded on the brawn 
of the right thumb, and discharged. Benefit of clergy could not be claimed 
* than once; a prisoner, therefore, on arraignment, was made to hold 
p his right hand, that the court might judge whether he had been branded 
previously.— Noles Queries. 

MIcHAELMAS Goosr.—During the last month I have been amusing my- 
self in transcribing some scores of grants from lords of manors to their free 
tenants in the «thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
In the series which I have had before me, the lord almost uniformly cove- 
n ts, among other reserved rents and services, for a goose at Michaelmas. 
To this manorial custom, therefore, we must look for the origin of the 
“Mi haelmas Goose,” rather than to nursery tales about Queen Bess, who, 
like the parish clerk (godfather to all who have no other), has had to stand 
sponsor for all the mythical stories and facetia to which no parentage can 
be assigned. A stubble goose is in prime order at Michaelmas, as the ma- 
norial lords, jolly fellows in their day, well knew ; so they kept their table 
well supplied at that season, by reserving one from each of their tenants.— 
Notes and Queries . 
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V7 a! a y . r 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
PERFORMANCES OF 1859—PROMISES OF 1860, 

No year has unfolded a more instructive history to peoples and 
princes than 1859; and, although its great events have mostly 
taken place beyond the bounds of the United Kingdom, they con- 
cern the advancement of principles in which we English people are 
as deeply concerned as any nation in the world. No year wit- 
nessed within the life of living man has more distinctly rebuked 
the common trust in routine, or more clearly asserted the privi- 
lege of ‘‘the Unforeseen.”’ Surprise s have been counter-checked 
by surprises ; the total results c¢ rtainly transcending any estimate 
that could be formed by the most hopeful as well as the most scep- 

tical. 

It was on the first day of the year that Napoleon struck the key- 
note in his remark to the Austrian Ambassador—‘I regret that 
our relations with your Government are not so good as they have 
been; but I beg you to assure the Emperor that my TY rsonal 
feelings towards him are not changed.” Both the clauses of this 
enunciation have been followed up in action. The Roman Go- 
vernment was given to understand that the support upon which it 
had relied from the French soldiery must be withdrawn; while 
Austria, too, regardless of Italian claims, was told that in the event 
of that withdrawal her own troops must be ordered back from the 
Eastern provinces of Rome. At first, few anticipated that there 
would be any actual conflict; anxious inquiries were made but 
were met by the Moniteur with assurances that the difliculties 
were still the subject of diplomatic consideration, which precluded 
the idea of war. 

in the very first weeks of the year, indeed, we encounter the 
most positive evidence that war might have been prevented if 
the experienced but self-suflicient statesmen of that Power which 
was most hazardously interested had at all ap wreciated the 
responsibilities thrown upon it. We make no idle boast when 
we say, that we saw no suggestion before our own, on the 15th 
of January, that war in Europe should be superseded by a 
European Congress. All the elements for a combination which 
has since been develop d then existed; and if Austria had ac- 
cepted the alternative of a diplomatic instead of a military 
combat, she would unquestionably have spared herself the loss 
of Lombardy,.and the risk of losing something more than Lom- 
bardy. Phe Empe ror Napoleon did not conceal his desire to 
receive some proposal for a Congress; and something of the sort 
was suggested, but in very qualitied terms, by Lord Malmesbury. 
It was the middle of March before the Russian Government 
made a distinct proposal, which France accepted and the ofticial 
England of that day half rejected, and which Austria, with the 
proverbial insanity of destined perdition, absolutely repelled—the 
diplomatic represe ntative man of Austrian self-suflix iency smiling 
when Lord Adolphus Loftus hinted that perhaps concession might 
be « Xpe dient to spare s¢ rious pressure in Italy. 

Subsequent events have shown that those who believed in the 
inherent strength and destiny of Italy were far more correct in 
their calculations than Austrian sceptics or Western quietists, 
The Emperor Napoleon, who had for some years been pursuing 
inquiries in Italy, had resolved to terminate the Roman occupa- 
tion, but would not leave the peninsula exclusively to Austria, 
Being unable to bring that power diplomatically to terms, he 
issued his declaration of war on the 27th of March. Great events 
then followed in rapid succession,—the first combat between the 
two armies on the 20thof May; the battle of Magenta on the 4th of 
June; Solferino, with its desperate slaughter, on the 23d; the 
armistice of Villafranca on the 8thof July, and on the 11th peace 
was declared on the basis of a proposal to establish a federation 
in Italy closely resembling that which D’Azeglio and Cayour had 
proposed in 1856, 

But again Austrian sec ptic sand Western qui tists were thrown 
out in their calculations: what was still in time for Cavour 
in 1856, proved too late for the facts of the day in 1859. Al- 
though France and Austria had agreed to peace, the Italians were 
not bound to accept the proposal which Napoleon had promised to 
bring before the and they continued to prepare a still 
stronger position for their beloved country. They de clined to re- 
ceive back their Dukes ; they established provisional Governments 
in Modena, Parma, Tuscany, and the Romagna; and, tendering 
those provinces for ann xation to the Sardinian kingdom, they await 
the acceptance of King Victor Emmanuel, still in suspense, under 
the regency of Buoncompagni. The recent declaration by a dis- 
tinguished pen in Paris, that even the severance of the Romagna 
from the Papal dominions is a “ fait accompli,” has been con- 
firmed by the hearty attestation of all Europe that has spoken, 
with the exc ption ‘always of Austria, of Antonelli Rome, and 
of those Ultramontane fanatics who still believe in a future resem- 
bling the time before the battle of Magenta. 

Austria having forced upon Europe the superfluous luxury of 
a war from which she derived the profit we have seen, the project 
of a Congress was revived ; the desire for it increased, until at last 
the first distinct enunciation of the intention was made by the 
Constitutionnel of October 28; while it was semi-oflicially inti- 
mated that the Congress would consist of the eight Powers which 
had signed the Treaty of Vienna, with the representatives of 
Italy. But already the unfledged Congress has outgrown the 
comparatively limited objects then assigned to it—the cognizance 
of the Tre aty of Zurich, the sanction of the territorial changes in 


Congress ; 
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Italy effected by tl freaty, aud the duty of examining the best] cannot, with such a Icsson before us, estimate the probabilities of 
neans to secure the pacitic 1 of ly. <A fortnight earlier | 1860; we can only watch the sources of strength and good counsel, 
than this announcement, the Emperor had shown, his reply to} and, using them faithfully, enter upon the new year, at pea 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, that he was not prey l| with all Europe, the immortal injunction of ( romwell in om 
literally to fulfil t ct expectat apal clergy. | memory. 

His reply to the four Liverpool m hants on the 30th of Novem- 
ber made manifest his adhesion to the Li al! , which } HISTORY AND NATURAL HISTORY OF REVIVALS 
been followed uw; t! ow celebrated eclogue between ‘ a previous number of this journal we drew attentio1 t} 
Frenchman and an Englishman;” and alt! h Count Walews! religious epidemic th« ring in Ireland.* So remar 
of 1 charac ! pamp! nor n as that of spicuous, immedi lL « ; 
ll not 1 t { try ot l’rar 5 ; an age « win pticism, 1 t, unle 
ut br n I th - l to be of tul rig have ascertainab! ha- 
! thor : t received t und explic caus d conditions, Ih 
} pe which 1 foreshadowi t the current number « ] ter Review, a praisey 
tl nt, Vv , in part at least, s f ttempt has been made to brit 
uy hich ] i compat variety oi ¥ | _ @ Te. 
\ lern t ’ ' { ls nd , on the history, natu I 
I ] y t ‘ ( tual feve Of our resetting oj 
id { ( philosophical jevy ntem] We al I 
? Vi i Li 1 reviy ) v i 1 originated by « I 
s. d ! { i t a rs n.”’ men | | sely we t ox r t 
February, duly del l the R l ‘ ) witnes In that country tl . 
only to iind how impracticable wa idea of recor {a quarter or « half a million souls had bee t 
ciling old Conservative repugnances with a she { new Lil y the joint prayer 1 faithful. A r back as 1850 “ 
requirements. 1] tween the j aeli-Malmesbury sectioi } al temperature n to rise, When a union prayer t- 
latter would have i i pract t n exten- r, Phila t the im In Oc 1 7 
sion of » frane!} t y { t imate tri- mmcit I 1, in H ric phra “] 
umph of the Liberals. 1 their defeat c) t . kn > of men, t prost v1 t 
solve Parliament 1 r than i } met the new Par- bout tl ume time < Cl , lay and ministerial, wa 
liament only to l t det t} the ‘ ittsburgh. 1 { r 1] days, resulting in an addres 
open one m01 the Liberals, T! t party, 1 January, 1858) ‘1 jmending practical measures 
had suffered me political ecastigation, ved ir ow , f ta ligior . sit r convention was held - 
personal pretens! , moderated t f of pol I . In Ohio, too, ver mo ent, having its origi 
agreed to unit Ithough the Cabinet Ly ecial mingl mor um of revival inspira- 
them all, and ulti rallied nd rd P; ton ; 
Premier. But to] for the Ind vine i lL inte Irel \\ pidly tively 
essential | ness ¢ ss l to oi uy , chiefly the descendants oi it 
events < l, l all t a1 id - not of | mc! ‘ in Swilt’s days, abstract 
istry could in 1 d ! r 18 from mat l thei nd ¢ ( 
it we glar over the cl " ct W - ion to 1 the reason.” At - 
counter man ’ i | : 1 of t ‘ re told, \ vered with a mu! 
main incidents. xpectation has » frusti i in many people in all attit praying, weeping, lying helpless, s 
qua - whi t important events hav run t! ver- to articulate their | ions jor mercy. | ntly we read 
moderate « 1] of tates p. J ty milk-girls, + t ) day, and wl 
matters Jitt! \ t rection f the hor we turn, to 1 n nsists Vv of id and tea, struck down 
country we refer. Austria may perha yin | tant, some insensi e utter agonizing eries, some re- 
icidal r ! dallies with t! ilung I l l spiz 
o1 pender of that : do t least, lying wit! 
i act I l r] ls it } 

! lion 1 retract fi ly falling s nerveless, bef 
ultra-centralised tration in \ t] - Again w t y Archd I 
action aga th rant | f in polit predestination | v st in | t Visio? 1 
been fru ted | gerov t ) H a V i In ¢] 
and Mor » had’ 1 janglit ] rer t! it \ iV spl lo one fair « tic 
about Riff | real or p ( I la- ry er he | os | f right S- 
ration of war by the Christian g t} b: one git to have ren l 
emp il irpris Spa Wel was « hi] for three wi ther had seventy paralytic seizut 
England fro t ! herseif o1 ie of tl one day. blindness i is an allotted ac paniment of t! 
Straits, l i \ ul dictior affection structive t rn that “ the frien 
acr t] l irt I ks out t west l d by lers aré ] led of mi} f thes 
of tl Med I n, l hay int 1 or I l sing t mi ints that th: ld re Lany attemy] to test t I 
the war at B ‘ tween Russi In the prevailing } l and 1 8 pt y the mer 
Circassia, by the capt } ‘ ne the dis- t of a person alr : l to | in attack. 
tinguished t \ ‘ nelined t malady was regai y t common | nta, s 
believe t tl ] 1 ht t ] by tl She took thi was very bad wit! I 
Elgin Treaty ( , led what any t fearful s ! t pi tual d at - 
ofus anticipated. Chines y licted a painful def : nity. A distinguished physician who presided over a] t 
upon a Jritish force; ar with the coneuri of France, ylum in America ! ty r \ p 
whose armament we popularly prot to view with jealousy,—w ithe church dignitar y quoted aff } ‘on : 
are preparing to reduce Chinese ar nce by a new and mor brief space of time and very limited cirele of inquiry 
terrible war. <A minor check for t iD] d when th or heard of more tlan twenty cases” in Ireland. 
soldiers of the late East India Cor lemanced a bounty for [he phenomena of modern revivalism are not without pre- 
reénlistment under the Crown, v I l, pted the offered lents. During Wesley’s preaching at Bristol, res « I 
disbanding as 1 alternative, and at last actually d nd women” dropped senseless to the ground. At a Met st 
clined that bounty for service in China whicl ex- | revival in Cornwall, 4 persons fell into convulsions. At 
pected to present a ¢ retreat both parties from Cambuslang, where W ld once preached, ‘‘ the peop met 
untenable position ) Sahi! f it true to | slain by ) ) section of Methodists was dis- 

npensates for the results, moral and nomical, of | tinguished by a j ing mania During t! eat Presby- 
ul blunder. Early in t year we learned that t! terian revival, which passed over Kentucky and Tennessee in th 
h the United States, wl ‘ lly to settle tl nning of this century, the ‘falling exercise ’ was succeeded 
ndary between the Atlant Liz , still had in by the jerking exercis . Ata remoter period, in a n ighbouring 
rous hole, in the equiv t s providing for th country, the Convulsion: de Saint Medard exhibited similar 
f the straits between the all Var iver’s Island. | characteristics. Certai 1 * women, while praying at the tomt 
year has close d, however, our n anticipation, that f the beatified Jansenist, Paris, overwrought by ‘‘1 us exul- 
American statesmen could not | wantonly wicked | tation,” becam: the ‘‘s ts of a violent hysterical aifection. 
he San Juan difficulty grow to actual conflict, has been | So rapidly did the malady spread, that at the end of two years, 
ied by the provisional arrangemeut of General Scott. tween 700 and 800 fair maidens of the most refined city in 

ral unsettlement, more than jealousy of any one Power, | rope, under the names of jumpers, barkers, and mewers, displayed 
has prompted those vast preparations for strengthening our mili- | before an astounded world the most singular feats of saltatory and 
tary resources and placing the whole body of the nation in a state | vociferatory skill. Further back still, we have the dancing 
of active defence. But while we are thus maki parations, | mania of Aix la Chapelle, which followed the Black death in 
rast and vigorous, in vague unfulfilled expectation the events | 1374; the Tarantula dance, which began in Apulia, “ but at th 
of 1859 have shown us how utterly futile is the attempt to watch | close of the fifteenth century had spread far beyond its boun- 
the sources from whi great surprises take their rise. We > Sco S October 1, 1859. 
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Decei 
ees . 
daries” ; the boy crusaders in 1212, both in Frat and Ger- Slay the lamp if they are wisely treated, ¢] 
many, who “ pined with sorrow and fell ill with trembling of tl ! lliou l destructi nii if they a , ) ' 
limbs,” till they were allowed to set out for the Landof the Holy | nica . With red eniovm of ; 
Sepulchre. Once mor descending to our own times, we have tl moting ” inf! 3, W L have no1 





preaching epidemic which broke out in Sweden in 1842- when | ulterior of a reli is T 
boys and girls of eight years of age wer pired to preach the | Revival Ireland, might not be um : 
gosp 1; when the patients had ‘* quaki ts,” “‘saw vision l; no n to fear | 
and preached while in an ecstatic state. l of ; disease. and tl a of 
Ev ry feature of the physical phenomer f modern revivals,” | n tha interbalance the diminut f orim 
says the Westminster Critic, “ betrays their essential i it litigation, and the genera ial is vement. which. the ¢ 


with those of the various maladies we have passed in review. Baron | tt testi make the | h le of 

Surveying the formidable array of the symptoms indicated or im- | revolution. When “all t tops of life are d with the t - 
plied, he feels no hesitation in pronouncing I ‘* a i l n 

present to be Hysteria, defins d by Dr. Aitken as “a complex mor- | thu m, I strust in religion, while t vect low m 


bid coudition of all the central functions of hronic kind, pro- | humanity will tal . new ‘ tn 








1 UA 
bably associated with some morbid state of the emotional cen- ne mM 
tres.’ Any structural or functional disorder of the special t a 
of hysterical affection may, it can easily be shown, exert an a PI ( SETTI Ni 
normal influence on the heart or any of the great vital orga I official p Ww 


may become the primary seat of the derangement. The mor y; l removed some 1 W V 


influence generated in the brain or stomach will, in impression- [ the 1 7 ‘ 1 contemp 





able organisms, and uncontrollably s; 1 and dominat beir lenti with the ( l ent 
over the whole. n: “the intimat nnexion of s tion | alienated t nd from t ( 1 t he Ze | 
tion,—by whi sensation becom 2 frequent excit { tal I t ment t . . 
, and by which vy itary motion is always, in a state of | c1 the reven whatever vy be t :mount ext 
uttended with sensation, is in harmony with the intimat 1 ion of rebellion or in the promot of the count wel- 
union of the structures which are the alleged organs of thes fare. In short, we n { tain extent sa 
functions, and at the same time suggests why violent emotions, | t t the British Gover nt has tracted to do t 
such as the terror and exaltation incident to religious revivals, fb l at a fixed rg which in if 1 nerf 





n give rise to violent and extraordinary muscular movements. position, | n said ie Oud 
ifie pictures are conceived and the yil 
nerated in the convolutions of the brain; corresponding sensa- | vi bu ! n, by pr has been d \ 








ic re then excited in the sensorium; the muscular system is | there w l North-west system, most especi 

next stimulated into action; and finally the well-known convul- | provi oY ted j el itish officials 

sive movements occur. In persons subject to religious terror, t tenants and | i frequently 7 is 
force and extravagance of these muscular manifestations deper solvent land d j te} 

on the predisposition of th general nervous 01 t } l to no we : 
iysterical excitement. t | tl i bl t t t t ( lorelg i 
“Such is the theory of the reviewer. We come now t ind 

application. Are the phenomena of the 1 t reviv he 1 t V ! t} f ‘ m « 

of supernatural agency imilar phenon wer tributed | l tyrant ‘ t ls w dis} . 
Wesley a cent iry 9 nd int age of t Refor t ! nay 
Melancthon, to the Devil. Those of our own day are by mai nyu ° . 


ascribed to the operation of the Holy Spirit. Others again refu rhe plan adopted Lord g in Oude avoids both t 





to admit divine or diab interposition to ex} ett I ol \ ioi ’ ‘ 
fectly explicable by natural causes. They allege that t nti- t nt t 

mate relation of mind and body, the “ ext: linary ] yot fh t Li i the ‘I l 

feeling and imagination to induce bodily changes,” ar nply litd t t ; anner wl pl t 
competent to account for the strange exhibitions of the Revival- | 1 t land f t t] e “in tl ume | 

ists. The medicinal and restorative action of the i nati W t ni i . They tl Ihe Ta- 
the witch-like power of fright, or any strong em: p- lar ! s 

pealed to as instances of this natural magic. Under t influ- their body 1 1 collect of revenue, each in dis- 
ence bread pills have been known to effectually rey m2 trict. Tot t} will t ! st 

an unwounded soldier to lay motionless all night, und -if t J l tor i 60 


pression thet a cannon-ball had carried off his leg lady, - | ( betw t i tenants t ’ 
jured but apprehensive of injury to a child’s ar = n- administrative and 1 power of the ‘Talookdar wi ib- 





fined to her bed for many days with an inflamed foot ; t t t to tl thor nt i fticers of | I 
turn suddenly gray, und pre dicted death really to er , He will, ul { ny faul 

In applying this interpretation, the writer of tl wil t l ( loner | 
which we ar I premises that general and simulta will t nts d | behay t] 
activ both of tellect and of the a I I ‘ ‘ I I 
that ught and feeling are antagonistic to each other ! f t will tov Bri- 
to effect sudden conve ms, a first condition is ¢ ; I ( t actu - 
pri ly ul converts of We sley and V aittix ld wer pea t n " n { i auy i \ " j t v 
colliers, and t ‘heathen mass; of large towns. Such « in his t l lv . ? 
are, in general, the converts of th: present day. Next toi . ] ’ 
rance, the most effective condition is the complete freedom of tl ditional ] v and it a\ 
laity from doctrinal and disciplinal restraint, s ing t - the det \ rth-west s) 
operation of all the members of a church in pr l mut I ec tl t sul 


I 
exhortation, and prayer, thus favouring the « 











untutored individualism with a tumultuou ( ‘entl ‘ t 

as a final result. A third condition consists in render to N 

intellect inactive, exciting the imagination and emotions nd: JT i t nd ) 

powerfully stimulating the sentiment of fear. All t! conditi institut t t 

are satistied in the modern revivals. Ignorant men and women, | ho} W ' v 

ill-fed and physically exhausted, are crowded t t 

ventilated, dimly lighted room, where ‘the « t )- l d 

servant and reflective faculties is facilitate it I \ ! ht v 

excited till it conjur ling represet f tl i N y ' t of pe- 

of another world, and the sé nts of fear j i lal } wl \ t t 1 of 

till despair ‘produces exhaustion, and exhaustion is succeeded English liberties. This point appears to to 7 I 

rapturous elation, when the converting process is completed, importance with regard to the futur Having before exp 
In the Chureh of England, where the requisite conditions a our own opin I t, w nt but | I l t 


non-existent, there are no revivals; the ranks of the educated, | British legislati 1 India returning to } | which w 
and of those whe control emotion by intellect, f ) ly t 
to this church militant of new “‘ Muscular Christians. I} t to for ! titutions- mod f thought and of 
abnormal manifestations which characterize the trium ] l that Eng I 





. ph < he- n t, uy ti i l nh aor 
Vivalism are an additional plea for the extension of na more ready t lt te tha re to list 
lucation, for the spread of scientific truth, simplified and mad consult ; but, in a broad I ve wish tl t 
available for popular uses; the great reality of life being con- | sation to which we have referred w t 
fronted with human fancies, to give the reason its proper nutri- | J okdars again occupy a position not without its ana \ 


ment, to sober the imagination, and discipline the feelings. For | that of ou n feudal lor n the early days of our political de- 
the cultivation of these last, which form the poetic elements of | velopment; they have just met to receive gifts and privileg 
our nature, must equally be included in any educational pro- | while acknowl lging fealty to their Sovereign and duties towar 
gramme, | their tenants; and should that meet become the ] l 
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for pe wledies! meetings of the natives, to Sees USS oa to petition, 
we cannot help thinking that we should behold the germ of insti- 
tutions far more truly like our own than some of “the imitative 
constitutions, without solid foundation or organic growth, which 
we have seen thrust on other commaunitic s! 





THE CASE OF THE PR INCESS ROYAL, 
Tue hundred seamen imprisoned for riot and mutiny on board the 
war-steamer Princess Royal have now been set at liberty, and 
coincidently with their liberation a correspondence on the subject 
has been made public, which places this unhappy incident in a 
light somewhat different from that first cast upon it. 

Naval discipline is a very nice question. Jack is a creature of 
ragaries and caprices, and he is especially troubled when the 
anchor is dropt in port, or the ship brought alongside the jetty for 
the purpose of dismantling her and of paying off her crew. Re- 
turned from a long cruise, it is inevitable that Jack should pine 
for a frisk ashore, and sigh for leave. How much greater must be 
his longing when he sees fun going on all around him, the pa- 
geant of a launch where royalty is present, and the hands of other 
ships enjoying the indulgence he covets. 
thing mysterious in his nature which makes it dangerous to the 


Unless there be some- | 
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state to grant him leave, it would seem only natural that on | 


such occasions Jack should have his fling. Holidays are good for 
us all, and especially good for men who have been cooped up 
for many months in a line-of-battle ship. 

The Princess Royal arrived at Portsmouth to be paid off. She 
had been long afloat, and no complaint is made against her 
crew. She was lying off the jetty on that Saturday evening 
in November when the Princess Frederick William of Prus- 
sia named the “ Victoria.” Naturally enough, the men wanted a 
holiday. Why should they not knock off work until wen P 
What harm would happen to the service if they did? Captain 
Baillie, her commander, knew of the natural wish of the men, but 
he had never applied to the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 
Bowles, for leave. On the evening of Saturday the 13th of No- 
vember, he did apply, and the Admiral, being assured by the 
Captain that he felt confident his men would return to work on 
Monday, gave permission for one watch to goon shore. Captain 
Baillie reported this to the men, and sent the watch ashore. Those 
who remained grumbled very much, and, instead of repressing 
their insubordination, Captain Baillie reported to the Admiral 
that the whole crew were in an excited state, without telling the 
Admiral that one watch had gone ashore. Admiral Bowles, 
seeing ‘‘it was a time to be firm,” immediately revoked the leave 
just given, and directed the Captain to grant no leave at all. 
The men already at the dockyard gates were marched back, and 
then arose that disturbance which ended in the committal of the 
men to prison, and sharp criticisms on Admiral Bowles. It ap- 
apears from the correspondence that the Admiral did not know 
that the men to whom lei ive was granted were not in any way mixed 
up with the ‘ unreasonable dem: ind” of the erew for no leave or 
leave for all. Had he known that fact, he says, he should have 
directed the liberty men to proceed according to his original in- 
tention. 

Hence it appears that the men were thrown into a state bor- 
dering closely on mutiny by the injudicious mode in which Cap- 
tain Baillie managed his case. Our inference from the whole of 
the statements is, that Captain Baillie desired to give the men 
leave. When he had obtained leave for one watch, he scems to 
have thought that he might be able to obtain leave for the others 
by representing to the Admiral their highly excited state. If s 
he miscaleulated his mi an, and his ne oglige nee in not discr imi- 
nating between the malcontents on board “and the men on shore 
led to the grievous error of punishing the innocent for the offence 
of the guilty. No doubt Captain Bail llie did everything for th 
best ; but if he had made a plain statement of the facts, the Ad- 
miral would not have been betrayed into committing an act of 
unintentional injustice, and the men would not have been goaded 
into inexcusable actions. That Captain Baillie meant well is evi- 
dent, but want of firmness of purpose and clearness of statement 
frustrated his good intentions. The men were really the victims 
of these blunders. 

Admiral Bowles has been somewhat unjustly treated by those 

who have been compelled to form opinions from day to day. His 
views of granting leave are more liberal than those of the Admi- 
ralty. Writing on the subject to Lord Clarence Paget, on the 
20th November, six days after the disturbance, he says— 


‘In my opinion nothing could be more injudicious or unjust than to treat 
the officers and men returning from len; ethe ned foreign service as culprits, 
in aaa dence could be placed, ‘and who were to bi imprisoned on 


board their ship s lying alongside the dockyard while every possible indul- 
gence was extended to all around them I do not consider such a reception 
either just or prudent ; and, although I am entirely of opinion that the cap- 
tain and all the officers should continue to reside on board, and that order 
and discipline should be strictly enforced, I see no cause why reasonab| 
leave of absence should not be granted, on condition that the men returned 
steadily to their work in the motPing, and that no time was lost in dis- 


mantling » ship and returning the stores. If this indulgence was abused, 
it must of puree be withheld; but, in my opinion, this would not often occur, 
and as a general rule the ship will be found ready before the books come 


down. In the present case of the Princess Royal, although one watch ha 
been permitted to go on shore every evening during x the past week, th 
ship is completely dismantled last night (November 19th), while the books 
will not be received here until the 26th, and the ship cannot be paid off be- 
fore the 29th instant. 

These are not the words of a man who desires to play the naval 
martinet, and curtail Jack of reasonable leave. ‘‘My Lords,” 
however, have laid it down that when a ship arrives in port to be 
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paid off, no leave shall be given either to officers or men unless a 
some intervene, in which case the Commander-in-Chief is to 
exercise his discretion. In laying down what looks like a severe 
rule, we must say, in justice to the Admiralty, that the Board 
undertakes to pay the men off within a week of their arrival, so 
that the crew may be enabled to go to their homes as soon as pos- 
sib le . 

The case of the Princess Royal, in which the men who did 
wrong were mé hie led to do it by the bungling of their superiors, 
ought to be a lesson to all Admirals and C aptains, that men should 
not be treated as culprits when they return from a lengthened 
foreign cruise. Admiral Bowles himself, who has behaved very 
well in the matter, must remember that if “articles” are written 
calculated to sap the foundations of discipline in the navy, the 
ictions of Captains and Admirals sometimes tend to dry up the 
sources of naval recruitment. When they remember their own 
blunders they should look leniently on those of others; for it is 
possible that two or three Captains may do more to damage the 
Navy than all the leading articles ever written. 








D’AZEGLIO AND NORMANBY. 
Tue cause of the Italians is advanced almost as remarkably by 
the character of the opposition to it as by the character of its ad- 
vocates. We see attempts made to represent the Italians as being 
divided in council. Buoncompagni, for example, has been de- 
scribed as intruding into Tuscany against the will of the Marquis 
Ricasoli: a witness steps forward voluntarily to refute the idle 
assertion, in the shape of Lord Normanby, who describes Ricasoli 
as being ‘‘ Buoncompagni’s alter ego.” It was said that Gari- 
baldi had retired in om on from the command of the Bolognese : 
he has since shown by his letters that, however he might have 
been desirous of another course, he is faithful to his trust in 
King Victor Emmanuel. We were told that Cavour had for ever 
retired from his share in the Piedmontese Government, that he 
would not appear as the spokesman of Sardinia in Congress : he 
is appointed the first Plenipotentiary of Sardinia; and, parting 
with his abode at Leri, he is about to take up his residence per- 
manently at Turin. It was intimated that the Court of Piedmont, 
vacillating in policy, had withdrawn from the thoroughly consti- 
tutional Italians : the Court of Rome and the Gospel, republished 
from the text of the Marquis Roberto d’Azeglio, with the recent 
addresses of his brother Massimo to the public, is a sufficient evi- 
dence that the leading Italians,—the same men who began the 
constitutional struggle before the Court of Piedmont had placed 
itself at the head of the movement,—are still perseveringly and 
earnestly codperating with the King and statesmen of Turin. 
The arguments of the pamphlet, able as they are—confirming as 
they do the general statement respecting the true position of 
Boles sna to the Pope—are less important, far less important, than 
the t that the reissue is sanctioned by a D’ Azeglio at the present 
em The Italians do not know the divided pone and 
vacillating policy of their enemies ; and the latest manifesto in 
Paris appears likely to place the French Government once more in 
perfect accord with Italian Italy. 

The pamphlet by the Marquis of Normanby is evidence per 
contra. Itis a remarkable specimen of the Aind of argument 
which can be got up in England against the truly striking pro- 
posal to relieve the Pope from his temporal embarrassment, and 
to free the Italians from the inextricable entanglement in clerical 
administration. We look at the brochure of the Marquis with 
genuine indulgence. We remember that the writer was a Liberal 
when Liberalism was not so common as it is now; and that he 
chose the better line in politics at a time when his faculties were 
in the 7 full vigour. If it is now “ eighteen years since he held 
office in Engl: and, and thirteen since he has taken any part in the 
polities ~ the country,” people will remember that his avoidance 
is probably due less to any peculiar impartiality on the part of the 
Marquis, less from any peculiar repugnance to share sectional di- 
visions of party, like the sentiment which actuated Peel in his 
later days, than some degree of political if not personal lassitude. 
While he was enjoying the delights of an ‘‘ otium cum dignitate”’ 
in Paris as diplomatic representative of England near the Re- 
public, Lord Normanby became the positive sanctioner and ad- 
vocate of that military occupation of Rome against which we pro- 
tested at the time, and which has been undoubtedly as embar- 
rassing to the French Government as it has been delusive to th 
Pope. Although we are free to confess that, in some respects, the 
oceupation has been less embarrassing to the Italians than might 
have been anticipated ; perhaps, indeed, it has contributed rather 
usefully to restrain impatient and imperfect revolutionary move- 
ments, and has thus helped to keep the Italians together, forcing 
them to work out their policy completely before the final action ; 
no thanks to Lord Normanby. 

He acquired his early distinction as a Liberal statesman, and 
he professes to be a consistent Protestant; but the motive to his 
not very concise pamphlet is some resentment against France for 
departing from the thick-and-thin support of the Pope as he is, 
and still further resentment against the English Government, the 
Tuscans, the Italians, and even the Swedish Government, for lend- 
ing any countenance to the new policy. And how is it that Lord 
Norm: unby endeavours to accomplish his diversion on behalf of 
the Pope? It is by devices of such a kind that we forbear to cha- 
racterize them. In the very first page of the pamphiet we en- 
counter these miserable stratagems. He begins by endeavouring 
either to provoke personal jealousy amongst the members of the 
Cabinet, or to make the public believe that it is divided— 
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‘Tt is well known (it is not necessary here to stop to inquire /ow) that it 
was in consequence of the jealousies and personal dissensions of some of his 
present colleagues that Lord Palmerston again became Prime Minister.” 

Lord John Russell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, are re- 
minded of past differences which they have had with Lord 
Palmerston, on past questions, in order to revive rancours against 
the Prime Minister. 


*¢ Tt has been known from the first formation of this Cabinct that there is 
some mysterious medium whose duty it is to impart to the world, not only 
what the Cabinet does in its most secret conclaves, but what it has thought 
of doing, and for what reason it has not been done. It appears through 


these means that the Cabinet had intended to send their chief, the Prime 
Minister, as Plenipotentiary to the Congress, but that they found they 
could not dispense with his assistance in Parliament. Without refer- 
ring to past differences, it would seem extraordinary that any one should 
consent to hold the seals of the Foreign Office, when it was considered ne- 
cessary to urge the Prime Minister to avandon his appropriate duties of 
general superintendence, and to leave the country and discharge the depart- 
mental duties of the Foreign Minister, of which duties it seems his collea- 
gues thought Lord John Russell incapable.” 

Who has said that Lord John Russell is incapable? Lord Nor- 
manby is the first man to hint this invidious motive, although he 
is in a position, if he chose, to learn how far it was true. Lord 
John Russell can as little be spared from his seat in Parliament as 
Lord Palmerston. We are not aware that the Marquis has any 
right to say that the Cabinet was intending to send Lord Palmer- 
ston to Congress. On the contrary, from the very earliest moment 
at which such an idea was mooted, although it is well-known that 
the Emperor Napoleon naturally and somewhat reasonably wished 
to have the personal assistance of Lord Palmerston, no hope of 
compliance was ever held out. 

If Lord Palmerston is assailed, Lord John Russell is attacked 
for ‘‘ whispering his policy in Aberdeen,” as if he had uttered an 
equivocal declaration of his sentiments. Lord John Russell is 
first accused of having a special protégé and correspondent in 
Signor Farini, and then the death of Colonel Anviti is laid at the 
door of ‘‘ Mr. Farini.” While the Tuscan correspondent of the 
Times is quoted to prove the demoralization of the State of Parma, 
Lord John is accused of neglecting the information ; ‘“‘ for I told 
him myself” that ‘ the poor Grand Duke Leopold” was 
*‘evincing great moral determination and independence in re- 
sisting the attempt of the Holy See to force upon him a con- 
cordat similar to that of Austria.” This is singular testimony 
for let us remember that the Grand Duke who evinced such great 
moral determination and independence abandoned his post; and 
that his son, who is now the only claimant of the Duchy, sought 
to return home in company with the Austrian army. And in order to 
find something in favour of the Grand Duke Leopold, the Marquis 
of Normanby praises him for resisting that concordat which would 
have been ‘‘ foreed” upon Tuscany by Rome ; the same Marquis 
now actually upholding the Government which the Grand Duke 
resisted, 

But Lord Normanby’s contemporary facts are on a par with his 
historical assertions. Lord Palmerston, he tells us, was to have 
been the British Plenipotentiary in Congress! ‘‘ No one can 
doubt,” he informs us, ‘‘ that higher and more independent Euro- 
pean considerations will induce the Emperor Napoleon to replace 
the Pope by arms;” the Emperor having expressly declared that 
he shall not usearms. ‘‘ The Holy Father whom he has so long 
upheld at Rome, he cannot abandon in the Romagna ;”’ though the 
latest symptoms indicate no very obstinate impatience to re- 
place the Pope at allin the Romagna. Poor Lord Normanby, 
who really obtained high credit in Ireland, now endorses the ab- 
surd speech of Mr. Hennessey, espe cially in his attacks upon 
Garibaldi. A Liberal, a Protestant, a Reformer in Ireland, we 
now see Lord Normanby quoting Irish Tories, sustaining the 
cause of Austria in Italy, and speaking of himself in reference to 
the Papacy as ‘not one who, because some moss may have 
gathered on its time-honoured trunk, would reject the parent 
stem.” Such is the advocate, and the style of advocacy, which 
the Absolutist policy in Italy can find in England. It is the 
widow of Toryism, in her mob cap, reviving her spirits with 
political red lavender, to tell us how wise every one was “in my 
young days.” 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE DIVORCE COURT. 
We still hear it gravely debated whether the publication of such 
cases as come before the Divorce Court does more harm or good ; 
and we are somewhat surprist d to observe the high class of intel- 
lects which are unable to perce ive that, while the suppression could 
do nothing but irretrievable harm, the publication is needed to 
effect the compl ment of good secured by the law. 

The suppression point is peculiarly clear. Itis one of the most 
precious rights secured to us by our constitution, that no man 
shall be deprived of any other right save “according to law,” 
enforced by responsible judges, in the full sight of the public. 
Let the judges exercise any free ‘discretion’? in such matters, 
and strange interpretations of the ‘‘the law” would pass un- 
checked,—the sharp point of the wedge introduced in favour of 
‘‘authority,” one of the names assumed by the political Satan. 
Suppress the printed publication, and how, in this multitudinous 
land, can any suflicient representation of ‘the country ” assist in 
the administration of justice as it now does, noting every error, 
checking even the honest judge when for one instant he deviates, 
and sustaining for our Anglo-Saxon Bench a character unprece- 
dented and unequalled’ But what we are more immediately 
concerned with is the direct ‘‘ moral” effect of the publication ; 
and in regard to this particular class of cases,—we say it with 
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reverence for the Bench,—our Judges are but be- 
ginning to understand the full uses which the y make of the 
opportunities before them. And naturally so, for the institution 
itself has only just begun with any such popular social extension 
as to afford the materials for warning and moral instruction, 

If we mistake not, the law works chiefly “‘ by example.” Jus- 
tice is rendered in the individual case, and in the rights of one 
the rights of all are recognized and confirmed, “the country ” 
being in court, its interests at stake, every time any one indi- 
vidual stands his trial. But thus the Judge is, in truth, disposing 
of the rights of multitudes who never come into court at all. It 
would be poor work, hopeless, if every case which is governed by 
the law, and governed by the verdict of jury or the judgment of 
judge, had to be brought up, dealt with authoritatively, investi- 
gated, settled, and recorded. Not only could it not be done, but 
a society in which there was any tendency to such a state of 
things is itself half disorganized and unfit to continue. No; 
only a fraction of the cases truly governed by the law come before 
the courts. Society, guided by custom, the judgment of the 
courts, and ‘‘¢ xample,” does the vast proportion of law for itself. 
And how could ‘‘ the example” reach the millions of this land, to 
keep the multitude of cases out of court, if it were not for publi- 
cation ? how could even the judgment, in all its force and right- 
ful bearing, be understood without the details which point its 
motives and application ? 

This, however, is only the narrowest view of the manner in 
which the positive instruction of law may address the host of men 
and women called ‘ society ;” and the judges, we say, like honest 
and enlightened gentlemen,—which means men brought nearer to 
the full type of their kind,—are beginning to feel their opportu- 
nities, and therefore their duties, in this behalf. It is not that we 
desiderate a Bench ‘ preaching” the set law of morals to the vul- 
gar,—the law itself will see that the moral rule shall be enforced, 
so far as civilized understanding has yet agreed upon it; and 
those who are prone to sin are not often recalled by preaching 
when it speaks in the sacred voice of religion,—otherwise, never, 
But it is as men, explaining and illustrating the incidence of law, 
and the collision of law in its straightforward, firm course with 
the straying of weakness or ignorance, that the judges can help 
people out of court to understand the bearing of the clinical lec- 
ture on their own cases, and thus to do their law at home. And 
it has already been ascertained—let the most stern of us never 
forget it—that some three-fourths of positive criminals err 
through ignorance and helplessness alone, some tifteen-sixteenths 
being redeemable by training as well as instruction, And how is 
society to train its rising generation, without itself knows’ It is 
not by suppressing these reports that morals will be subserved, 
but by rendering the lesson more complete. 

The opportunities begin to multiply to our hand, but they have 
as yet, it appears to us, been used only in a timid and superficial 
way. In the case of ‘Gibson versus Gibson,” an important 
point was decided in regard to the custody of children, The 


| husband had married a lady whose father allowed her some means. 


| 





About a year after marriage however, five years back, the hus- 
band ceased to be a bridegroom, and deviated in many ways; 
until at last his father-in-law, in whose house he had lived, de- 
clined to be any longer his host. On this, Gibson proceeds for 
‘restitution of conjugal rights,”—after he had broken the mar- 
riage vow, after he had spoken and written of his wife in terms 
of aversion, spicing what reads as if it were meant for a “ love 
letter’’ to another ladv with dé rogatory comparisons. rhe Court 
decided that a man whose conduct had been such as that shown on 
evidence in this case had no right to “restitution of conjugal 
rights,” no right to the custody of his own young child; and, 
instead of granting his suit, made him pay the costs of a ju- 
dicial separation. A judicial separation only,—for the woman 
is not released unless, besides proving that her companion 
is untenable, she can prove that he has inflicted ‘ cruelty ’ 
or deserted her. The instruction conveyed in the judgment 
on this case will throw light on some minds that wander 
uncertain on the outskirts of life; but there is something in 
the nature of the claim to “ restitution of conjugal rights,” in 
conjunction with the whole spirit of the claimant’s conduct in 
deed, in word, and writing, which will probably become by de- 
grees clearer to the judicial mind, and thus on future opportunity 
be more explicitly illustrated for the enlightenment and improve- 
ment of husbands and wives out of court. 

The case was remarkable in another incident. One of the wit- 
nesses, the husband of a lady to whom the suitor had sought to 
pay some of his aberrant attentions, avowed himself anxious to 
ascertain the true relations between the letter-writer and the lady. 
Strange avowal, since the best person to give the information was 
evidently the lady herself! Grant that a man may “ be de- 
ceived”; it seldom indeed happens that he is so when, with ear- 
nestness, self-sacrificing affection, and the implicit trust which is 
the test of earnestness, face to face he asks a woman, who has 
shared his life, to tell him truth. "Womanhood seldom, indeed, re- 
sists ‘hat appeal ; or if it does, there must be other reasons which 
render the appeal worth little to either, and which should leave 
no middle course between thorough undisguise or a recognition of 
that estrangement which has become a fait accompli. By sin- 
cerely studying the lessons of these courts, and comparing them 
with the experiences of life, men may clearly learn how vain and 
futile it is to put a force upon the actions of each other, unless 
they can attain, which they can, to guiding and shaping each 


other’s wishes, For what ‘ gentleman” would put a force upon 
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Teutonic language, which lingered among the descendants of the 
Northmen after their settlement in France. Thus Caudebec, 
Bolbec, and Le Bee, which gave to the English Church the three 
primates, Lanfranc, Anselm and Theobald, each derived its name 
from its beck or brook. And as bee was used to signify a brook, 
so we have positive evidence to show that bequet or becket was 
used to signify a little brook. Moreover, the surname first ap- 
pears, in a documentary form, not in England but in Normandy. 
There are also express statements in the early writers that the 
Archbishop’s descent was Norman. On the whole, Mr. Robertson 
favours the conjecture that Becket’s grandfather was the original 
settler in England, bearing like his son the name of Gilbert, and 
having a wife named Roesa, a name which reappears in one of 
his grandchildren. 

Thomas Becket first saw light in London, probably in the year 
1118; possibly on the feast of the Apostle whose name he bore. 
At the age of ten his education began to be systematically con- 
ducted by the Prior of St. Mary’s, at Merton, in Surrey. From 
Merton he was removed to the school in London. His prompt 
abilities and strength of memory attracted some notice; but 
Thomas preferred hunting and hawking with the wealthy and 
powerful lord ef Pevensey Castle, Richer de l’Aigle, who some- 
times visited London and lodged in the house of Gilbert Becket. 
Among other occasional residents under the same roof were two 
brothers of Boulogne Archdeacon Baldwin and Master Eustace. 
Struck with the abilities and manners of the graceful youth, 
these Norman ecclesiastics introduced him into the service of the 
primate Theobald. In 1147 we find Becket a prosperous and 
triumphant incumbent, and already noted for his splendour, 
charity, and munificence. Deficient in legal knowledge the young 
churchman determined to compensate for past neglect, and a year 
at Bologna, and a shorter period at Auxerre, were devoted by him 
to the study of Law, we suppose in both its civil and ecclesiastical 
branches. 

Becket early became a skilful diplomatist. 


| suspend, but could never annul. 
Through him the | 


Archbishop obtained a revocation of the legatine commission | 


which had raised the Bishop of Winchester to a position of dan- 
gerous rivalry with the primate; and through him Henry the 
Second’s succession to the throne was facilitated by the papal pro- 
hibition of the coronation of Eustace, son of King Stephen. 
Lucrative preferments attested the talent and rewarded the zeal 
of this undeniably able man. 


Tall, handsome, eloquent, witty, | 


of swift and dexterous intellect, an accomplished chess player, and | 


a splendid sportsman, Becket ultimately gained an ascendant over 


! 


the youthful king, and in the first year of Henry’s reign was | 


raised to the dignity of Chancellor. In his new eminence envy 
and malice, as heretofore, followed him: but he speedily triumphed 
over all intrigues and secured his sovereign’s confidence. ‘ As 
Henry’s chief adviser,” says Mr. Robertson, ‘‘ he is entitled to a 
large share of praise for the measures which were taken to im- 
prove the state of the country. The predaceous mercenaries that 
oppressed the people were compelled to leave the realm; the 
numerous castles of lawless tyrants were razed to the ground ; 
thieves and robbers were put down or reclaimed; families were 
reinstated in their rightful possessions; agriculture, and other 
peaceful arts, encouraged; and ecclesiastical abuse, in favour of 
the Crown, mitigated.” It is touching and beautiful to read how 
when these two great men had done their stint of noble work, 
they played together like boys of the same age. We praise both 
king and minister for the exercise of their vocation as statesmen ; 
while, whatever may become of Becket’s character as a saint, ‘‘ we 
ean scarcely help admiring the patriot chancellor-churchman, 
with his noble and sumptuous hospitalities—his horses, hawks, 
money, vestments, gold and silver vessels, in the days when 
knights and barons trod over the rushes or green branches that 
strewed his state rooms; and men of highest rank regarded a 
household, in which even the heir apparent was an inmate, as th 
best school of noble breeding they could select.” 

Passing over Becket’s military achievements in 1159, when 
with 1200 knights and four thousand infantry of his own, he 
espoused King Henry’s quarrel and aided that monarch to assert 
his right to the county of Toulouse we come about two years 
later, to Becket’s instalment as Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘‘ | 
shall be your Majesty’s greatest enemy,” was the reply made by 
the future martyr, when Henry apprised him of his intention; a 
reply which, whether intended to be seriously taken or not, was 
destined to have a terrible significance. Soon after his elevation 
to the primacy, Becket resigned the Chancellorship; a resignation 
which Mr, Robertson agrees with Michelet was nothing less than 
a practical avowal of the “incurable duality of the middle ages, 
distracted between religion and the state.”” Becket recognized in 
himself the champion of the church, and with something of an 
honourable, though possibly partizan sense of duty, took up a posi- 
tion of his own. For this reason, perhaps, it was that he at first 
retained the Archdeaconry of his diocese, his immediate object 
being to keep out the King’s friends. In accordance with his 
new conviction he determined to resume the possessions of his see, 
which ‘had most likely been in many cases” wrongfully and in- 
formally alienated, in a summary and forcible manner. In one 
case, says Mr. Robertson, the Primate appeared as a sort of Hamp- 
den, maintaining that a species of land-tax claimed by the King 
was not paid as a due but voluntarily ; and when Henry swore 
by God’s eyes that it should be paid as revenue, by those same 
eyes, answered Becket, ‘‘ so long as I live no such payment shall be 
made from all my lands, and not a penny of the church’s right.” 
‘By this opposition the project was defeated;’’ and so says 


| vinee of action; to the Church that of education. 


Grim, out of resentment to the Archbishop, the King was led to 
turn his anger against the clergy. 

A fair pretext soon presented itself for interference. Various 
outrages, murders included, had been perpetrated by members of 
the clerical body. In virtue of a law of William the Conqueror 
the civil tribunals had been separated from the ecclesiastical ; 
absolute independence of all political power being thus guaranteed 
to the latter. Clerical exemption from secular judgment had 
been favoured by the operation of this law; the punishments in- 
flicted on tonsured criminals were of strictly spiritual derivation, 
As sacerdotal crime continued to increase, Henry determined to 
suppress the growing nuisance; and to effect his purpose he re- 
solved to make all ecclesiastical offenders amenable to lay juris- 
diction. Becket, convinced that clerical immunity was an in- 
herent right of the Church, stood by his order, with, our author 
thinks, an irrational perverseness and most reprehensible party- 
spirit. In making this stand, Mr. Robertson contends that 
Becket was usurping a jurisdiction for the church to which the 
church was not entitled ; that the evil of which the king com- 
plained was one that amply justified complaint, and one which 
was remediable only by the civil sword; and that Becket 
‘thrust from him such opportunities of effecting good as few 
men have ever enjoyed that he might suffer exile and death for a 
groundless and mischievous pretension.” We are not so sure as 
Mr. Robertson that these and other allegations are as incontestable 
as he supposes; but we do think that, if the question could be 
legitimately narrowed to his small quarter sessions view of the 
matter; if it could be shown that Henry did not aim, as Hume 
implies that he did, at atriumph over the Church, but would have 
been contented with a specific reform in criminal judicature; the 
claim put forth by the Crown, and sustained by the present bio- 


| grapher of Becket, would have every appearance of being a just 


and reasonable claim; a claim that circumstances possibly might 
Unfortunately, Henry presented 
this claim in an utterly unacceptable shape—in the shape 
of the famous Constitutions of Clarendon, These consti- 
tutions were divided into sixteen articles; in entire con- 
travention of the laws published eighty years before in the 
name of William I. and his barons. Not only, too, were they 
designed to take effect in England, but, according to Thierry, 
were decreed as obligatory upon the inhabitants of nearly all the 
West of Gaul. Hence the growing amplitude of the contest be- 
tween the Primate and the King. These articles, our author ac- 
knowledges, bore very hardly on what the high hierarchical party 
regarded as the rights of the church. They abolished appeals to 
the Pope and made them criminal by law; they gave the custody 
and revenues of every vacant benefice from an archbishopric to a 
priory to the King ; they prohibited all ecclesiastics from leaving 
the kingdom without royal permission ; they forbade the ordina- 
tion of serfs without the consent of the lords on whose lands 
they were born; lastly they conferred on Henry and his great 
Justiciary, we quote the words of J.5. Mill, ‘a veto on the purely 
spiritual act of excommunication—the last resort of the churech— 
the ultimate sanction on which she depended for her moral juris- 
diction. No one of the King’s tenants was to be excommunicated 
without his consent. On which side was here the usurpation ? ” 

If it can be clearly made out that Becket’s mind never rose to 
the heights of this argument, he would be a less admirable man 
than his eulogists represent. But if, not only in vindication of 
his order, but in defence of that great and sacred corporation, 
which, united under a Pope who ‘spoke with authority to kings 
and emperors,” dared to ‘‘ reprimand and denounce ” the injus- 
tice and brutality of baronial feudalism, (Lord Macaulay’s ‘ fero- 
cious aristocracy,”)—if we say, that fearless Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, rose against the Constitutions of Clarendon, on their own 
demerits, then we think him a far greater man than his most re- 
cent biographer is willing to allow. 

The question of Church and State has always been a perplexing 
one. And for our own part we are inclined to believe with 
Thomas Becket and Michelet in a necessary antagonism, prelimi- 
nary if not perennial, of the two social powers. We fear alike the 
encroachments of both. To the State properly belongs the pro- 
There may be 
seasons when the soundest policy for both would be a compromise 
of even reasonable pretensions. Assuming that the true idea of 
the Church is that of a moral and intellectual power, intended to 
teach and guide a nation, by the sole coercion of superior wisdom 
and prevailing love, we think that it ought to be as free to dis- 
charge its functions to regulate its discipline and interpret its 
doctrines as exemption from all State interference can make it. 
Nothing in our judgment could be more fatal, especially in this 
age of unsettled questions than to confer material power on the 
Church, on the one hand, or to decree truth by act of Parliament, 
or order in council on the other. 

We have no present intention to follow the argument further. 
We leave to those who have the requisite leisure and the special 
knowledge an exhaustive prosecution of the controversy, the 
grounds of which we have endeavoured to indicate. We are un- 
able to accompany the author of this excellent biography through 
the sequel of Becket’s contest with the king—or to show how, 
even with the Bishops and Pope against him he stood his ground, 
on the whole manfully, bearing up under persecution and deser- 
tion, as best he could, till after vain essays at reconciliation and 
futile interposition of papal aid, the intrepid and fiery-hearted 
man placed himself with his back against a pillar in the dim 
religious light of his own cathedral, ‘“ weleoming death for God 
and for the Church’s freedom.” 
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because their compilers have known little or nothing of the Ger- | 


and Scandinavian tongues most nearly allied to our own, and 
have been wholly ignorant of Celtic, but chiefly because etymo- 
logy is mainly a science of modern creation, and it is but recently 


| by the word in question. 


that Englishmen have been made aware of its powers, and begun | 


in a few instances to apply themselves to its study. What passed 


for etymology in England before this change began was either | 


ludicrous guess-work—as when a learned author gravely asserts 
in his folio that the English word ‘ tidy” is derived from the 
name of Dromede’s father, because Tydeus was the type of smart 
little men—or it was a reproduction of the ingenious but false 
theories propounded by Tooke in his Diversions of Purley. 
Tooke’s researches have been highly useful in directing and 
stimulating inquiry, but their utility in this respect have been 
quite independent of the intrinsic value of his conclusions, which 
may confidently be set down as nought. It is curious, however, to 
observe how trustfully to this day zealous, and in some respects 
highly accomplished philologists cling to Tooke’s authority. Dean 
Trench, for instance, who is so singularly well versed in the 
literary and historical department of lexicography, repeatedly 
brings forward Tooke’s exploded fallacies as instances of the hap- 
piest discoveries in the genesis of words. For example, in his 
Studies of Wi rts after Tooke that “‘ Odd” is identi 
eal with Owed, and means what is wanted to make up 
pair. Now Odd does not signify deficiency, but surplus, as the 
late Mr. Garnett has In Icelandic, oddr isa point, pi 
Danish, odd, the same: Swedish, udd, a point, also ‘odd’ in the 
English sense. With a difference only in form, ‘‘Odd”’ is iden- 
tical with ‘‘ Ort, Orts,” which Tooke erroneously derives from the 
Anglo-Saxon orettan, deturpare, as meaning made vile or worth- 
less. In German the primary meaning of ort is also point. In 
the Bavarian dialect it not only denotes point but also bey ; 
the end of a thread or skein, and, what is more to our purpose, 
ort oder eben is exactly our odd or even. In odd, the idea is that 
of unity, a single point, hence one over, or/s are waste or super- 
fluous ends, leavings. To the passage from which we have 
extracted these corrections of Tooke Mr. Garnett appe nds the 
following note from a letter addressed to him by Mr, Wedgwood, 
of whose book we shall speak presently. 

** When numbers are considered as odd or even they scem to be considered 
as placed in two rows—and if the ends of the rows are even with each other 
we call the number even; if one row projects beyond the other it is an odd 
number; and the Icelanders have yddin, to project from udd, 1 don’t think 
you alluded to the expression odds and ends, which is a common one,” 

Another of Tooke’s guesses which Dean Trench quotes with 
marked approval is the famous etymology of ‘‘truth.”’ It is based 
on two assumptions : first, that to ¢row simply denotes to think or 
believe ; secondly that truth originally meant, and still does mean, 
what is ¢rowed, and nothing more. The Dean is in love with this 
etymology for the oddest of all reasons—its alleged moral and 
metaphysical beauty. Its worthlessness in a philological point of 
view has been clearly shown by Mr. Garnett, in a passage of which 
we would gladly give an abstract, but that it would detain us too 
long from Mr. Wedgwood, the first volume of whose Dict: mary of 
English Etymology we have perused with intense satisfaction. 
To say that 1t immeasurably surpasses anything of the kind that 
has yet been attempted would be equivocal praise of a work of 
such intrinsic excellence. It is based upon a very comprehensive 
acquaintance with European languages, and upon sound and ad- 
vanced principles of etymological science, and in every page it 
gives evidence of elaborate research and critical sagacity. It 
can hardly fail to give a great impulse to the study of etymology 
in this country | 
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by popularizing its results, showing as it does that 
this science is ‘‘ not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose,” 
but an inexhaustible source of intellectual pleasure. In his very 
interé sting Introduction Mr. Wedgwood states what he believes 
to be the true reach of his science, the ultimate object at which its 
cultivaors should aim. 


** Etymology is still at the stage where an arbitrary theory is epted as 
the basis of scientific explanation It is supposed that all language is de- 
veloped from roots or skeletons of articulate sound, endowed with distinct 


and often very abstract meaning, but incapable of being actually used in 
speech, until properly clothed in grammatical forms. And this theory of 
roots takes the place of the elementary powers which form the basis of other 
The etymologist, who succeeds in tracing a word to a Sanscrit 
root, is as well satisfied with the account he has rendered of his problem, as 
the astronomer who traces an irregularity in the orbit of a comet to the at- 
traction of a planet, within whose influence it has been brought in its last 
revolution. Now in what condition is it possible that roots could have ex- 
isted, before they were a tually used in speec h? If it be suggested that 
they were implanted by Nature in the mind of man—as some people hav 
supposed that the bones of mammoths were created, at the same stroke with 
the other materials of the s¢rata in which they are buried—we can only say 
that it is directly opposed to anything we observe in infants of the present 
day. But if it be said that no one supposes that the roots, as such, ever had 
independent existence ; that they are merely fictions of the grammarians to 
indicate the core of a group of related words having similar significations, in 
which sense the term will always be used in the present work ; or if they are 
regarded as the remains of some former condition of language, then they 
cease to afford a solid resting-place, and the origin of the roots themselves 
becomes as fit an object of inquiry, as of the words in actual use at the pre- 
sent day. Nor will the curiosity of a rational inquirer be satisfied until he 
meets with a principle adequate to give rise to the use of language in a being 
with a mental constitution, such as he is conscious of in himself, or observes 
in the course of development in the infants growing up around him. 
** Now one such principle at least is universally admitted under the name 
of Onomatopeia, when a word is made to imitate or represent a sound cha- 
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racteristic of the object it is intended to designate, as Bang, Crack, Durr, 
Whizz, Hum, In uncivilized languages the consciousness of the imitative 
| character of certain words is sometimes demonstrated by their composition 
with verbs like say, or do, to signify making a noise like that represented 
Thus in Galla, from dejeda, to say, or gor 7, to 
make or do, are formed cacak djeda (to say cacak), to crack, 
djeda, to chirp, dadada-goda (to make dadada), to beut, to make a noise, 
goda, to smack or make a sound with the lips in eating, as swine, 


to che wp.—Tutschek, And the same mode of speec hm Ly be observed even 
in English 


tirr-or it~ 


ajam a a 


** *T should be loth 0 see you 
Come fluttering down like a young rook, ery squab, 
And take you up with your brains beaten into your buttocks.’ 
B. and F, Women pleased. 
** Tere squad represents the sound-made by the young rook thrown down 
from its nest upon the ground, whence a young rook is called a squab 
** But though the origin of a certain number of words in the direct imita- 
tion of sounds is a recognized fact, yet it has been considered as quite an 
exceptional case, and there is a constant tendency in the progress of cultiva- 
tion to regard the words, whose imitative character is most clearly marked, 
as a sort of illegitimate pretenders to the dignity of language. We are too 
apt to look upon words hke fizz, whack, bump, bang, clearly representing 
different kinds of sound, or the actions which they accompany, as make- 
shifts of modern invention, not entitled to take place in sustained compe 
tion with elements which appear to derive their significance from the mys- 
terious source of universal speech.» The discredit, however, into whicl 
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words of this description have fallen, is a prejudice resting on no solid 
foundation. There is no reason for supposing them less ancient than the 
most time-worn particle, of whose origin in a sensible imag cannot form 
i cuess lo sla the door is a colloquial expression in which the verb 
scems as if it might have been suggested yesterday by its appropriatet to 
express that kind of noise, but the word is used in a much wider sense by 
the Lapla with a special application to this very instance of slamming 
the door; and what countless ages must have elapsed since their a stors 
nd ours parted from a common stock !”’ 


There are classes of words in which the imitative character is 
so strongly marked that it will be admitted by every one as soon 
as the question is raised ; in others it can be only demonstrated by 
a detailed examination of the mode in which the meaning of the 
word has been developed. Mr. Wedgwood applies himself with 
great ingenuity and force to show that the imitative principle is 
adequate to the expression of ideas the most opposed to all appa- 
rent connexion with sound of any kind. The word “ugly” is 
one of the examples he adduces. 

**In a passage of Hardyng, cited at the same place, it is said that the ab- 
bess of ( having cut off her own nose and lips for the purpose of 
striking the Danish ravishers with horror, 

counselled all her sister to do the same, 
To make their foes to Ae ge 80 with the s 
And so the y did, afore the enemies came 
Eche-on their nose and over-lip fall right 


ldinghame, 





Cut off anon, which was an Je ¥ sight. 
Here, as Jamieson rightly observes, the passage clearly points out the origin 
of the E, , as signifying what causes aborrence, and he might have car- 
ried the rivation to its original source if he had added, what impels one t 


utter the exclamation wgh 
Ugh! the odious ugly fellow! 
Countess of St. Albans. 


In the § s , frightful, terrible, the original force of the roof is pre- 
served, which is much softened down in wg/y 

rhe ugs ss and silence of the nycht 

In every place my sprete made sare aghast We 
Phen as things of an extraordinary size have a tendency to excite awe and 
terror, make u yor ji at them, the term is used to signify the 
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utmost degree of magnitude.” 

The present volume comprises words in alphabetical order from 
A to D inclusivi The author hopes to complete the work in twe 
more volumes, 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 
A sPEcULATIVE reconstruction of the Tomb of Childerie, the con- 
queror of Odoacer and &®gidius, has been undertaken by the 
Abbé Cochet, an author whose previous antiquarian res arches 
specially qualify him for the task. The sepulchre of the son of 
Meroveus he pronounces to be the most ancient monument of the 
French monarchy, and the starting-point of Frank archwology. 
Disinterred in the seventeenth century, this deposit of twelve 
hundred years did not receive its true interpretation until the 
lapse of two hundred more. This interpretation the Abbé him- 
St if ( ] lms to have furnishe d, By a simple and successive exa- 
mination of the ornaments, the arms, and equipment of the dead 
hero, he has aspired to resuscitate Childeric, to clothe and arm 
him cap-a-pie, to replace on his shield the long-haired King of 
Tournai, and to surround him with the sons of those Salii and 
Sicambri who once hailed him with loud acclaim in the forests of 
Gaul. The work consists of an introduction, a notice of the prin- 
cipal authors who have already handled the subject, a historical 
sketch of Childeric, and an account of the discovery and con- 
servation of the objects taken from the tomb, till their final trans- 
fer to the Louvre in 1852, followed by a minute description of the 
armour, costume, personal ornaments, coins, and accompanying 
relics, ‘The book, which is enriched with a variety of illustrative 
wood-cuts, will interest the archwologist and the historical inquirer 
who seeks to reproduce the picturesque circumstance of a bygone 
age. 

To this resuscitation of a remote French Past succeeds the his- 
tory of the political assemblies of the religious reformers in France 

* Le Tombeau de Childeric. ler Roi de Francs, & Par M, l’Abbé Cochet, In- 
specteur des Monuments Historiques de la Seine-Inférieure Published by Wil- 
liams and Norgate, 

Histoire des Assemblées Politiques des Réiformés de France (1573-1622 lar 
Léonce Anquez, Professeur d’Histoire au Lycée Saint Louis. Published by Fowler, 
_ he Feindseligkeiten gegen das Haus Ocesterreich zur Zeit Kaiser Ferdi- 
nand des Zweiten Von Friedrich von Hurter Published by Williams and Nor- 


Le Mal et le Reméde, Aphorismes Sociaux. Profession de foi de Ramon de la 


rrespondant de I’ Institut de France 
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during the half century which ended 1622, M. Anquez con- 
siders that the French monarchy, in assuming the championship of | 


the Catholic Faith, was perfectly sincere. Though it had reason | 


' 
} 


to dread the introduction into the state of those ideas of ind pen- | 


dence which were calculated to assist the nobility in a reconstitu- 

tion of the feudal system, the clergy in a recognition of the Roman 
supremacy, the towns in the reé stablishment of a municipal de- 
mocracy, he nevertheless maintains the purity of its religious in- 

spiration. Once entered on the path of persecution, the Fr neh 
kings hesitated not to advance with a horrible intrepidity. At 
Paris, at Meaux, at Metz, at Toulouse, Orleans, and Bourges, nu- 
merous punishments were awarded or permitted by Francis I. and 
Henry Il. The massacre of the Vaudois dates from the reign of 
the former; the absolution of its principal perpetrators from tl 
of the latter. For thirty years all the resources of roy alty ind 
the ancient institutions of the eo seg were employed to arrest the 
progress of the.Reformation. As the monarchical power becam: 
enfeebled in passing from th hands of He nry into those of Francis 
{I., and afterwards of Charles 1X., the doctrines of Luther 








Zwingle made proselytes among all ¢ ‘lasses of the nation. Between 
the massacre of Vassy, 1562, which first brought Catholics and 
4 1 





Protestants into collision, and the edict of Nantes, 1598, whi 
established an equitable peace, eight different religious wars at 
ordinarily enumerated; four began and terminated, and < 7 
commenced, under Charles [X.; the fifth was finish od, and the 
three remaining wars broke out and were conducted to a conclu- 
sion, during the reign of Henry III. In the following century tl 

l irst during th minis try of 








struggle was renewed at fi 
Luynes, and later during that of ( ardinal de Richelieu. At thes 














different epochs the 'rench Reformed held assemblies quite dis- 
tinct from their ecclesiastical synods, and known by the n 
olitical assemblies. ‘These eonventions served to orga ] 
Prot stant religionists l promote zotiations whic! | 
their object the es stablis! ment of theu vil and ( 
They also regulated military 1 ting l the ¢ ti 
finance and justice. 1 a riod over which their jurisd 
extends, 1573-1622, is divided by om thor into thr 
from the conclusion of the pea Rochelle, 1573, to the pr l- 
gation of the edict of Nantes, 1593, comprising sixteen eTOSS 
from the promulgation of that edict to the establishment t 
general deputation, 1661, comprising two congresses; and 
that establishment to the suppression, by the treaty of Monpelli 
Mf the political assemblies, 1622, comprising fourteen congr 
When the first of these epochs began, three religious wars ha 
already wasted France. On the termination of the last, 1570, tl 
Protestants, though defeated at Jar nd Moncon ind de- 
prived of the services of one of their bravest and most skilful 
generals, the Prince of Condé, had obtained by the peace of 
Germain conditions eq al and even erior to those accord 
Amboise in 1563 and Lonjumeau in 1568 nditions which the: 
continued to enjoy till the 1 St. Bartholomew con- 
strained them to recur once more to physical force. To the histo- 
rical record of the proceed ios of t! "As iblies duri 
these epochs M. L. A r ha al 
edicts and treaties rela > to the 
France ; while a copious ap) ix fu 
locuments 

The hostility of t} ing h 
burg, is referred by : Hurt 
originated, he thin} { tri 
duke Maximilian of A ia, who su 
power, and “ graciously t”’ the f 
marriage, Louis XI., w l inte: 
ritory of Charles the I y tue ur Daupal I 
daughter, Mary of Bur y, found I 
trated. The first Imp. ciel ar agai France was t ( - 
quence of this rivalry. Maximili: 1 ce to Guineg 
French were defeated, but Louis still remained 1 i of Art 
and Franche Comté. These provinecs, by tl eaty of Ar 
were to constitute the dowry of Marguerite, the infant daught 
of the Archduke, whose betrothment the Dauphin was in- 
tended to repair the loss sustained by the failure of the schem« 
ulliance with her mother. Eight years after, this failure w 
avenged by a double insult. Charl Il. sent back his in- 


ither, and married Ann, heiress « 
rittany thus meunited to the crown 
of France ; but Charles, impatient, say French historian, to re- 
tlect importance on his claims to the kingdon vaples, besi 
giving money to the King of England 

nand the Catholic, surrendered Artois id 
Maximilian. To these transactions—t! l 
ambition and the insult offered Austria in tl “per rson of Maxi- 
milian by the rejection of his daughter—Von Hurter attributes t! 
bitter hatred of the two houses. He traces its devel ypment fro 
this period to the reign of Ferdinand Second; when, howev 


tended 1 bridk to he 
Duchy of Brittany. 


fi 
B 
Db 







France refused to co perate with the Swedes in the overthrow ¢ 
the house of Austria, though possibly only because his conquest 


of ‘pane diy — Alsace required unremitting protection. Unde 
the impression that an able continuation of the projects of a gr 
man who asserted the omnipotence of destiny menaces Euro} 
which seems only too ready to accept tl fatalistie proverb, Les 
destins s’accomplissent—Herr Von Hurter has given to the world 
this record of French animosities, trusting tl on it may prove ser- 
viceable in refreshing the memory of an « blivious age. 

A more ambitious ‘public ation than any of the ee 
discusses the quullen of social evils from the sublim 





t point of 








view, and indicates the remedy. The Social Aphorisms of Ramon 
de la Sagra, though written in French or translated into that lan- 
guage, may yet serve to illustrate the occasional pre “hom n of 
Spanish th vught, and may therefore have a significance which 
our author’ s theosophic philosophy would scarcely possess in itself 
Ramon de la Sagra, having passed through the stages of mate- 
rialism and unbelief, found himself unable to discover in the 
i ifiec, tae tical, and social doctrines of the age that absolute 
truth which his nature demanded. In his despair h r 
to the sole is eupullon’ in his power. He prayed. Ay riod of ex- 
me dejection and he AV} trial followed, but rrows 
vere terminated by a complete restoratic m of relig faith. He 
now a Christian; we do not un lerstand that he is a Catholie, 
Ilis aphorisms, originally published in " Spain in 1844, vy 
tells us, vitiated by the materialistic cast of thought superinduced 
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by the w with which he was then conversant; in particular 
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th f venerable and learned friend, M. Colins, whom we 
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per treated with becoming respect. There the introduction is sur- | ¥ FOREIGN FUNDS 
passingly magnificent, but the two clowns, Messrs, Flexmore and Bo- | it Last Official Quotation during the enertng tine Evening. 
u a —_ TEMCH ..eee -— 
leno, have an ample field for the display of their humour and agility. Be roreng — | Menices 224 
What pantomime loses in grotesque fun it gains in literary respect- | Ditto.. —— | Peruvian 92) 
Bra 4 — 0 rues 5 
ability, and dramatists who in old days would have avoided Sf Be 7 ipnecaeeek” ae — (ae sie 
OOO aucacsicante P enaeananle ! 
with the holiday drolls are now ready to avow themselves the authors | Chilian................. $= a errr a 843 
of “introductions.” Mr. Frank Talfourd is not content with bur- — societies: A “83 Ditto Ne w Deferred ..... cS oa 
le ‘sq 1ing the legend of William Tell at the Strand, but he writes the in- Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) .24 — Ditto Passive ecu 103 
} to = 004 Turkis seaiiad a 77 
troduction to the Lyceum pantomime of King Thirushbeard. In simil an erent saseerernsnevarnny - Boas cid arom nl . a 
fashion, Mr. H. J. Byron supplies the Adelphi with its extravaganza, | RAE EME es oa eS sucibinent 
and composes for the Princess’s pantomime an introduction, in which the | SHARES 
excellent Miss Louise Keeley is the principal character. Both these re- " Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
. 4 — 4 —_ 
nowned burlesquers have maintained their reputation while doing this | “Riittt}ina excter......cceeee 104 gj + = . 
double duty ; and a third master of the craft, Mr. R. B. Brough, has out- | Caledonian,..........-...+0+++ 942 British North American...... é) 
shown all his former works by the Olympic extravaganza, Alfred the Chesterand Holyhe o : = Solecias = vi a 
. . . ” . . mom } ° 2ast¢ uu es ee eeeeeeee he) 0 a eeee ** — 
Great, which is marvellously illustrated by the pencil of Mr. Telbin and | inburgh and Glasgow se 82 Commercial of London . 2 
the acting of Mr. F: Robson. Those of our readers who will take the | Glasgow and South-Weste m., = Suet Gest. & Sear an Chtd 178 4 
. 2 > a : }reat Northern ; ait 07 OE cmnikdianseieavnenn — 
trouble to count upon their fingers the number of Christmas entertain- | Great South. and West.Ireland.| 112} London and County ....... 
ments produced on Monday last, will see at once that we cannot at pre- - at Western : a 694 Lond yn ¢ hrtd Bak. of Australia 2 
. *.° % zancashire and irc eee 1Ut ndon oint Stoc 
sent enter into critical details. Let us wind up with the general asser- | Lancaster and ¢ aie 205 London and Westminster ; 
tion, that the managers have been all successful, and are li patriotic. | — ym = ene ones ore emear fs unk saeepe covets =~ 
> . . ' * ° ondon and Black wa 55} ional Provincia . eee - 
By opening his theatre on Saturday last, and thus anticipating ‘‘ box- | London and North-Western Mew South Wales... , 
ing day,” Mr. F. B. Chatterton, of the St. James’s, prevented an ele- — a on a ’ Oriental .... seeeeeee 8% 
. ©m12 . ° ° a Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln Ottoman . . a 
gant comedietta, by Mr. F. Talfourd, from being smothered in the holi- ‘dl cas ottoman of Ireland......... _ 
day birth. It is called The Household Fairy, and bri fly shows how a estern (Ireland South Australia 2 
young man of desperate fortunes, resolved on the perpetration of suicide, Nor cat tb ve ‘ion = L nn ‘ 
1s t 1ught by a fascinating young lady to set a proper value on his own | 79 - 
life, and consequently to ‘abandon his rash intention. Based on a French | eo cand West Indi 
wiginal, this charming little piece is, nevertheless, an excellent specimen — ndo 
of English dramatic writing, and it is effectively played by Mr, H. T ‘ - — 
Craven and Miss Wyndham. 103} FLLANEOUS— 
— 19; Australian Agricultural... 
—_ — — | 42) British American Land - 

BIRTHS, 101k Canada 

On the 20th of December, at Chevet Park, Lady M. Swinnerton Pilkington, of a 128 Cc ul Palace 
daughter. yi "a -— E! aetric relegraph pvecsecce - 

Oa the 20th, at the Old Park House, Derbyshire, the Lady Anna Chandos Pole, | “\*™*— eA, * pea nee a dl de ea rf 

a SON. Brazilian Imperial 26066 National Dis unt. 

On the 21st, at Ashburnham Place, the Countess of Ashburnham, of a daughter. Ditto St. John del Rey 20° Peninsular ar ntal Stea 

On the 2ist, at Coul House, N.B., the Hon. Mrs. Greville Vernon, of a son, ( © d 48 Royal Mail St 

On the 23d, at Thornton le Street, the Countess Catheart, of a son. Rhymney Ir ants — South Australian 

On the 24th, at St. Audries, Lady Acland Hood, of a son. 

On the 25th, at 6, Norfolk Terrace, Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Hedworth Jolliffe, RANK OF ENGLAND > 

fa daughter, stillborn. | AnaA unt, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending . 

On the 27th, the Wife of Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, Bart., of a daughter, on Wednesday the 28th day of Decen 1859 

MARRIAGES, | ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

On the 6th of December, at Rockbarton, county Limerick, the seat of Viscount | otesissued ereseosee + £30,609 455 a — nt Tx DE. eeeeeeees . l Y- 
Guillamore, Sir John Richard Wolseley, Bart., of Mount Wolseley, county Carlow, Geld Coin ond Bailios a ; 

7 A 3 dol xin and Bullion ..... 16,1344 
to Frances Annabella, youngest daughter of the late Arthur Blennerhassett, of Sliver Bullion... .cs«e«e _ 
Ballyseedy, county Kerry, Esq., M.P. | — ——_——— 

On the hg Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. Joseph Abbott, B.A., Vicar of £30,609 ,455 £39,609 455 
‘osham, ilts, to Selina Matilda Caroline, daughter of the late Sir hn Eardley BANKING DEPARTMENT 
1 rdley Wilmot, Best.. of Berkswell Hall, county Warwick, and Widow of the lat« Proprietors 'Capital......++. £14,553,006 Government Securities nelu 
Wade Browne, Esq., of Monckton Farleigh House, Wilts. Rest ... enentineeieeic ae i lead WeightAnnuity). £10,925,157 

On the 20th, at Kingston, Portsea, Richard Dunford Parker, of H.M.’s Customs, Public Deposits’ Te Oh. ncaeuseasens 1 75a 
Portsmouth, son of the late Capt. Parker, Sixty-eighth Regt., for many years pri- Other Deposits .....+.++.+.+ 13,071,410 #80,980 
vate secretary of his late R.H. the Duke of Kent, to Rosetta, daughter of the late Seven Daysand other Bills . 1US, O09 Gold and Silver Coin , . ‘ 
Robert Bruce, of Glasgow. soak ael organs 

On the 20th, at Leigh, Worcestershire, James Stewart, Esq., of the Stock Ex- ; : £41,200,506 rat I Debt bse , 

», London, fourth son of Duncan Stewart, Esq., Attor neral Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National D nd Div, Acct, 
Julia Bramson, elder surviving daughter of the lat Phili; 5 i 
agle, E BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 

On the 22d, St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Charles Thomas Longley, Esq Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 : y git t.¢ kes £11 , oo & ~ : 
iW on ts Madihe Shell Bareien, dhdeat oon ef the te Major Longley, R.A., to Emme- Mexican Dollars : a: ak ae 7 gpl Boose 6 a S os : ° 
ine Frances, eldest daughter of J. Howard F, Lloyd, Esq., of Roseau, D ae ‘ Silver in Bars, Standard........ ; 2 | Steel, Swed -. 8 @ ¢ 7 

On the 27th, at the Parish Church of Eastbourne, Charles Brodie Loco k, Esq., 

M.A., Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of Sir Charles Locock, Bart., to Fanny Bird, se- : 
. : : GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 30 
cond daughter of the Rev. Thomas Pitman, Vicar of Eastbourne. . . . fark La D ‘ . 
DEATHS. Wheat,R.O i2t 47 Fine eveces Indian ¢ a4 t } 

On the 16th of December, at Carobane, county Tipperary, S$ Henry Warren, son a nae aie es ia ge . 1— a 

the late Colonel Sir Joseph Brooke, of the Twentieth Regiment. pela Sd ectencestie Poland —95 

On the 18th, at Paris, Mrs. Catherine Keppel, Widow of the late Admiral Georg: Old 44—49 Barley sai Fin 25—27 ‘ 

ppel. ri i9— 52 Maiting . Potat 28 ¢ 

On the 20th, at South Bish, Musselburgh, James Scott, Esq., M.D., Deputy-In- | New ...... 40—46 Malt, Ord... 58—63 Harrow.. 1— 46 Fine . 31— 32 
spector of Hospitals and I leets, 

On the 2ist, at Ednam House, near Cheltenham, Harriet Jane, Wife of Rear- WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Admiral T, W. Carter, C.B., aged fifty-nine For the Week ending Dec, 24 Per Qr 

On the 22d, at Exeter, aged thirty-tive, Svdnev C. Ja 1. ( maven 1.M.’ Wheat i3s. 62 RO dcscese ON 3 Wheat 
Seventieth Regiment, and Commander of the Lahore Light ‘il se, youngest son of Barley ‘ -_ Ke ANS «6+ > 5 Bari y-- 
the late Lieutenant-General Jackson. pats sooo 210 1 | Peas...... ; Vats 

On the 22d, at his residence, in Wilton Terrace, in his seventy-fifth yea t 
Right Hon. the Earl of Camperdown, K.T. FLOUR avd ; __, PROVISIONS. 

On the 23d, at Robert Street, Hampstead Road, in the sixtieth yea f her age, Town ‘made coos per anal -~ ieee 4 ge vert ~~ 

1 . ene . Seconds ..ccccccesece 33 = 37 arlow, 6/. 0s. to 2s. per cwt 
i) + ille a Widow of the late —- ley, the celebr ate d lands« ape painter Besex and Su@olk on board ship 32 — 34 Bacon. Irish .....ccces per ewt. 58s. - ‘ 

On the 25th, at Clifton, Albinia Maude, daugliter of the late Captain Hor ir T. N Stockton ......... 31 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......- 76 — 84 
\. Maude, R.N., and Lady Maude, CBR coccees per barrel 27 — 28 Derby, pale ....ccccccccccces 70 —7 

On the 26th, at Chichester, aged seventy-seven, Major Thomas Pipon, formerly ( sada 27 — 28 Hams, York EET 
f the Seventh Hussars, a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for the county of Hants, | “Bre “7 bid. to tha the ‘1b loaf , French, per 120, 9s. O@. to 13s. 68 

On the 27th, the Lord Hastings, of Melton Constable, in the county of Norfolk, | 

id of Seaton Delaval, in the county of Northumberland | BUTCHERS’ MEAT 

On the 28th, at 120, George Street, Edinburgh, the Marchioness of But | NEWGATE AND LeaDENBALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or CATTLE AT THE 

ad sd &. ¢ s. a sd s. da s. a CATTLE-MARKET 
| Beef... 0to3 8to4 0 . 4 Otod Sto5 2 Monday. Thursday. 
4 | Mutton 3 2—310—4 2 owe € 4— 5 O— SG FC Beasts... 1,630 ..... ’ 
c Wy = . 
Grade. | weal... 3 @—3 B—4 @ cco 4 = 6 O—F5 3/ Sheep... 6,560..... 2 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 27, oo Na ees Ss ee ae Sst pot 4 _—" a eee . 
: ; , ah». © Om@ Om ' o0—0 0—0 0 es é 

Bankrupts.—Epwarp and WiLtiAM Triecs, Southampton, upholsterers—Joun ; * To sink the offal, per 8 1b 
M:Evity, Great Portland Street, sadler—Etisa Pixkess, Liverpool, oilman—Ienry = 7 - .] 
Zecrver and Joseru Surers, Manchester, fancy trimming-manufacturers. HOPS WOO! 

Scotch S qu strations. Dr Mrpewe, Burntisland, attorney—Lamne, Kinda Weald of Kent Pockets...... 63s. to 86s. Down Tegs ........- perib. 19}¢.t 
Mills, Kirkcudbright, manufacturer—Irvine, Edinburgh—M‘DoveGa., Garngaber, Mid and East Kent ditto..... 84 — 147  Half-bred Wethers.......... 6h = 17) 
farmer—Mrrcue., Rothesay, manufacturer. Danses Gc coscccccncoeses 60 — 76 Leicester Fleeces esse LT — 18 

a Farnham ditto o— 0 Combing Skins 3; — 18 

"ROM THE LONDON GAZETTE MBER 30 ; 
: FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 0V. HAY AND STRAW Pe r Load of 36 Trusses 

Bankrupts.—Wi.u1aM Levert, Union Street, Southwark, patent-wadding-manu- Sui MBERLAN} 
facturer —Tnomas Asron, Willenhall, Staffordshire, engineer—Cunrisrorner Price, Hay, Good ...seeee 75s 80s.to &f 
Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, butcher—Tuomas BicG.Lestonr, Hereford, grocer— Inferior ...... 50 63 — 74 
Grorce Euyis, Sheffield, baker. New : 0 > 7 

Clover 90 8s — 105 





































> nm sein aa a aor Wheat Straw ....... 24 7 
PRICES CURRENT. on secre, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3¢.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6 i. to 5s. 64 
Saturd., Monday Tuesday, Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. Congou, fine .......e.0- 211-324 Brandy, Best Brands .... 8 9— 9 9 
=<“ gee a a Pekoe, flowery .......+- 4 . —6 0 | Cotton, N. Orleans.pe rib. 0 5 — © 63 
3 per CentConsole......seeeeeeeess| Shut | a -—- oe —_i-—_— In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.40 6 — 41 ¢ 
Ditto for Account .. ° e ee 953 | 5 95) | 958 Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. 0d = 96s.0d.| Guano, Pe ruvian. per ton 2280 0 — © 6 
3 pe r Cents Reduced 95} 954 953 Good Ordinary ........ 53s. Od. to 55s. 0d.| Tallow P ae ...percwt.59 0 — 0 0 
New 3 per Cents 958 . 28 963 953 Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 66s. Od. to 85s. 0d TOWN ....-2eeeees 6 — 0 0 
Long Annuities -| shut z- i -—— Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina.. 0s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.) Rape Oil, English refined 37 0 — 37 6 
Annuities 1885 nwe ee! Shut 3 _— -— Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. Brown...... ee o— 0 0 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ............: — A} 228 — — WestIndiaMolasses.... 138. 0d.to 17s. Od.| Linseed Oil........ cooces ee 6 a 
India Stock,10j perCent ...... .| shut {| = a eS -— —— POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil.....0...255 49 6 — 43 6 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem { $i 32 -— 29 x0 Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 95s.to110s.| Palm Oil... ......++. «+. 45 6 —46 0 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 a -— a a —— a Shaws.. wee O — O | Linseed Oil- cake, per ton 185 0 — O00 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .. _—— 16pm 6 10 10 York Regents. —i40 Coais He ie -20 6 — O ¢f 
$$ Scotch  ,, cceersscecceseece: 100 130 PECB coccccsececces © O = @ SD 
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Martyn, Col. 17 Charles st t, Berkeley squar 


SPECTATOR. 


Hughes, Charles, 79 Edgwa ud 


G A M lL Martin, John, 681 1 stre Hunter, Maria, Ship tavern passage 
Mart " Il rt, 2 Ray | buildings, G inn Ingram, John, Commercial ud east 
LONDON, MIDDLESEX, and = Meant, 5 Rectiontary ngram, John, Hertford place, Commercial road 
a . ws, LL Warwi Jackson, W. R. Three tun passage 
nia we Capt 4 street Jolley, James, King stre estminst 
STY S y \ King : " 
WESTMINSTER, Milman, E. 8. 9 Berkeley sq Lack, William, Leadenhall 
Mil M 23 Billiter st t Lightbody, Charles, 186 I Islington 


SECOND PUBLICATION FOR 1859. 


LIST of PERSONS who have taken out Gene- 














church s 





Moore, Captain, Charles street 
Moorson, H 
Mortimer, Richard 
Mure, J 


M. 17 Great George street 


9 Harley st. and Ray Su 


, 20 Gloucester place 

















Marsh, Thomas, Leadenh 
May, William, Kensington 
| Miller, Samuel H. 8 Ship tavern passa 
| Moody, Charles, 88 Goswell road, Clerkenw« 
| Offer, James, 1 Sheldon street 


ral GAME CERTIFICATES at 4/. 0s. 10d. each, K. 16 Belgrave squa Page, Edward, 44 Westbourne ¢ 
including t Addit y of 10 per cent, under Arm tht k, Re t's park Partridge, Henry, 8 Queen’s terrace 
the Act of 3 Vict. cap. 17. (Schedule D _ oe ee ee ee 
ry *eake, Thomas, 57 and 58 wat 
Alfrey, George, jun. 8 Great St. Helen’s | Gr Philpott, John, 106 i born | 
Arnol tus W 9 Harley street ince, W ' 
rno igustu t ley stree ul 1 Foot Prince, William, 5 Wellington terrace 
4 Ashburnham, General Hon. Thomas, 30 Davies st t : y ( lr 1 Richardson, Frederick, 51 Hi st. St. Jol ny i 
Baillie, Wm. Henry, 14 Belgrave squar Norman, Willia ‘ he par Sage, James, Kilburn 
Bailey, William, 8 New square, Lincoln’s inn Norton, Daniel, Simpson, William, 6 Victoria terrace, Hampstead 
Barclay, Charles, rhreadneedle street Olding, James Al 22 le N Stevens. Edmund, 24 St. P ad, Islingt 
Baxendale urd B 45 Gresham street Owen, David Henry, 14 Parliament str Stradley, Benjamin, 3 Ship tavern passage” 
3 treet } } ler een fi - ; “ 
lley stree ck, Jol 1, Willesde Strickland, Edward, 11 New Q t 
street west = Adini 241 i lo Jame 16 Mu y street, Camden t 
rect ival, Cha 8.250 , | t 
; ~ é " il \ 
icoln’s i Hought 10 Hyde pa Wi ' i, Bethn 
9 by, I Col. Hiy. 28 New 1 ‘Three tun } 



























































a oe 6 P CORRECTION IN GAME LIS1 
Stratford Randolph, Col. Charles W. 5 \ I r \ 
tow Reynolds, ¢ W.2] J I r ' be J ‘ 
it’s Wim. DA Law e?P \ 
Cla t Th nau of B ( f 7 Swallow p 
cl 29 W Reg t Was y rted in t I 
g.4.8 y l a = to D Game ' 
k Willi And Q I A. Cox, of 3 Warw Pim 
Ross, Alexa Henry, 60 1 , 
K on J 
R A. “Fe t 11 , Penalties. 
( Salter, Jol IB ¢ er I ( 1 of Inland R me | ‘ 
Cs Sich, H. W. ¢ ‘ Not that ev | t illing, o 
( $ W Alf il ‘ ei witl it t Cert it i ’ 
. . : Octavius H 1 f 20/. and \ to be s ged i 
Chetwynd, Hon. C. J. 17 Great Gee t Smith, T. \ t i ' the am f Cert Duty 
Child, F. (Serva 103 Pieeadilly, and udsw s Martin R 13 1 1 Any person in | G fu i bei ; 
Clarke, Edward | 38 Southampton | Ss Db \ i ed, to | ( te, or t nit t 
r " y " f ' 
Clavering, I it. Hy t R.N.) 61 Inve s t ( j W ( b k ° 
! Clayton, Captain, 14 P 1 s Cay Edw Ss. 1 jf t wwe of reside 
Clifden, Viscount, W St G 46 Alt i eu | 0 
Clifton, ¢ \ I " Sty Henry 8.48 ! Gamekeepe ed to t notice t a Ce 
Cobbett, John M.1 i s W H.1LN I at the f 1/. 7s, € vill not a \ 
Cole, He y W N I S j OP , | person to kil G I it limits of t Manor 
Copeland, W1 i 1.1 B 3 t Ta P.A rhe } \ eet for which he is depute 1 r thata Cert ate 
Copeland, Alf J l I Ta Sin ¢ | . at such rate of D may } t a Gamekeeper, it is 
Corballis, J i. New 1 i da ( Cc. P.I requisite, not only that ild be deputed by son 
Corbet, Ath wr 1a l i R :W Lord or Lady of a Manor or reputed Manor, but also 
Coteswort! Ww s W I th  € . j P a jt t such Deputatior be r — " th th 
Cotton, ¢ 2 1 1 J y] r ‘ t an per w p 
Cox, Edward W M tM t, Hk (wining, Lier nk Sd De 2158 et ] f 4/. Os. 10 als 
Craster, ‘Il ’ i l 1 t U pt G ( 27 « 1 nformer for t pe- 
Critchley, Thom ( , Urwick. Samu ‘1 ¢ , 
Crutchley, The ( sea \ Cha > Quer ' int f the Commissioners of 
Dance, Charles, 64 M ton road, St. Pa Viv M r s H.. K.C.B. East I . pub parate list t 
Dart, Jos Hi. 4N e, Li s inn hous | i pe ’ sarged ind lu 
Dodson, J G 6 Seamore | \ Captain I i, R t street j at c 
Duff, Major, 36 Up; i street W assilts k G 2. Mines : LR 5 by d of the I rd 
Duncknell, HJ t, 38 B ton squa Webb, Charles, 67 Picea - . PHOMAS KEOGH 
Dyer Henry, Jui is Cla Webb. H ) ale to the 30 ber, 1859 
Eadis, John, Millw Or Whateley, G HW. 6 
Ellice, Col. Henry ¢ A Navy Wigram, Art 68 I | -NVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY, 
Ellison, G l 19 1 s ir st W man, I ( 1 Jan \cle | LIMITED—Capital 25,000/., in 81 sof Ul. each ‘with 
Ernest, Henry, Old Swan Will J RK ( ’ power to increase it to 10 Deposit 5v. pershare. I 
Ewart, M li] Wo iJ 11 | corporated under Joint Stock Comp Acts, 18 4 
t 18 hi t. St. J Ww LK I t the direct fat und Managing ¢ 
t W e, W i } sppointed by the Share lers 
s I t W ) 1 l 121 Five Shillings per share t pa ) application, a 
| per share at month af allotment. W two 
street < Pedy song of 5s. ¢ share, at intery f not 
. less than three months ud with sixty day rot ) 
Bias LIST of PERSONS, being ASSESSED SER- | each case 
: - — VANTS, for w GAME CERTIFICATES are | . D 
. a t > ont i ’ - Ss rel 1, Esq., 19, King’s Arms Yard, City x-D 
‘ . ) Bank | - — ph. Sm N wag _ the Addi- and ¢ hairman of th Midland Counties Railway 
jarford, John, jun. 31 Russell square tional Duty of 10 Cent, under the Act of 3 Vict Adam Stoker Mather, Esq., 22, Hollingworth Strect, Ba 
Gaskoin, Her J. R. 30 Warwick squa ap 17 S 4 ] bury 
Gassiot, John P.77 M " . Stephen Henry Crossw Esq., 86, St. James's Street, Pi 
Girdwo J OP W ‘ s ( fa il s eadilly 
Gisborne. Li I Pow ] 28 1 ( f Ban s—K s ] ¥ ( I M } 
s , Grane, & Fes neyer,23,1 I \ 
Godley, Jo 11 ¢ Heits - re adi 
Gordon, ¢ no Dulf, 8 Park OFFICES AND MANUPACTORY 
Govett, Adol l l Lis . — - 12 : y ware at STREET . Ts 
Grant. M« i ist of Persons Licensed to Deal in Game, ’ i ad REST NORTE 
, . GRAY'S INN ROAD, W 
Greator W 6A 
Grey, Ralph W 17 1 ’ ' ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 
Grey, Sir Geo, How tel, St. J , ture ofthis Company is, that it ‘ 
Greene, W ru t submitted to it, by the i 
Greenwood, Ma J iV : ® ted with s : 
t S tiny : 
{ reg il, and sa t i 
lj Ca p ia ile suffi to esta 
F . . b inv tor wh “ sl 
r s theref 
, int the Ma ing ( t 
spa s Manufa y 
t ren Iscan be n i 
S s manufactured for sale 
vy arranged f i now t 
P t of r t; wh 
" } stify t Direct 1 
lertak t } of s 
nent W worthy ir specia 
f in tors a ible to ‘ t 
t t st practi 
1g? numt f cases req 
¥ s fscientin Pp 
cals to render them r ve of immense publ ben 
tit. It isin vertible that our national importance and 
wealth have been n promoted by rs than by any 
ther ss of men Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephens 
1d he scarcely less eminent, hay produced an a 
f wealth almost beyond calcul n, though their is 
tions we received at first w ness na in fulit 
In short, all the improvements f € nd 
' mmfort, dating from a state of ba f hig 
civilization, are but the cumulative 
genuity 
‘ | It must not b ked by the Shareholder that a pa 
gives an ex i y trad “ h th ‘ ston . f th 
. world, and that this Company w inn 
. degree such advantages as will erage, t 
mensely productive, and ensure a dividend that may 
s tea | prise, and must satisfy, all investors 
}) _ Applications for Shares, and full } ectuses giving t 
fullest information, to be made, perso y, or by letter, to 
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the Secretary, at the Offices 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING RENSON’S WATCHES|P RNITURE, Where to Buy, What t 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Roy: rter, 1847 ) ¢ [ i nny rnd How } CoM rE PURNISHIN( 
LETTERS of C and i upon Adelaide, GOLD, itol ( ‘ GUIDES, I t , nad 
Port Adelaide, t Approved drafts negotiated Send two st s ‘ W f und 8S. I \ a. 
and sent for collection Every description of Banking busi Pr a t r " City Road ; - ¥ part 
ness is ¢ lucted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, post k 1 N wl Drawin s 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com 134 iATI LL, I Lt } Vely D t s fr by p i 
pany’s Agents Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London ° me fl 
B.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager MHE BEST AN . Pep Tp . | DINNEFORD 
mber 1, 18 ) , AND CHEAPEST 2AS r . , 1 , a 
London, December 1, 1859 i suena EST TEAS| DURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
sor wrar TIT > -¥ Street has | for mar ss t ¢ 
ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. LIPS end 0O., Ten i . M a Street, City . ot ti Meo age get 
4 NOTICE IS HERERY GIVEN that the ANNUAI ee he ag Ae med Acidities, H ' Gout 
GENERAL MEEFTING « s Company will be held at the - id. 1 . the | gest 1 Mild A nt " 
Bank,in Lot y, on Wednesday, the 18th day of January ineat 4 : | D I s ala y 
next, at One o’clock pr sely, to declar a Dividend and to = ket t " t PS + vents I I s « 
Elect three Directors in the place of John Garratt Cattley, mone - 4 ,- ¢ ' gestion. Com! w n Syr 
Esq., James Denis De Vitre, Esq., and George Hanson, I ¢ th ( for n Bft 2A which is } . 
who retire by rotation, but, bcing eligible for reélection, « ; t and I INN 
hemselves a rdingly i tan) y " . an @ 
themselves at ILBART, General Mana 1Y’S PATENT INSTANTA-} | ©. Dispensing Chemist 2 
Lothbury nber 7, 1 Ss R \ —I ~ ands y all resp > t the ¥ 
The Tr Books of the Company will be closed from 38 , - 
the Ist tot 23d Jan y next, to prepare for the divi- nz 
dend x v 





(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 








































mers ; the same long list 
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and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. ' BROWN AE i SON 
PRC eys ee a. ae ————__— | PATENT CORN FLOUR, preferred 
all tian a eee THE TALKING CHANDELIER— An 
Liabilit nlimite HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI- | _ Delicious in Puddings, « . TILDE : 
INVESTED FU) -. «+£1,156,035 CATING CHAND $ i ts by GAS EX INVA] ~~ . saeneate 
PROGR OMPANY PLOSIONS IME I s th - 
Year Fire Premiums Life Premiums vested I w hous - s ad mec ay k - ame : 
1848 . 35,472 one 19,840 . : 00,990 | SB corape Of gas s] ghtr ‘ I ul Rr 1,8 
1853 113,612 . 49,128 eevee 620,898 ken = or ‘ 
1858...... 276,058 oexe MEMEEE: inns 1,156,035 ATLAS WORKS, ] t ta toad 
THE ANNUAL INCOME exceeds £450,000 eels fiance | Pa Dublin; 77 
Policies expiring on CHRISTMAS DAY should be r - rmp . 9 I ger Lar I 
newed before the 9th of January Q W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting ECL “TTT 
SWINTON BOULT, * etary to the Company We w ' ¢ > ¢ I I ‘ eh a gat A OR > 2s 
PENNETT’S WATCH MANUFAC- 
Australia, I tary officers | waN NE ; d , ‘ 4 
nd ¢ rid tle ) RY. ¢ 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. ma dong anton tpg oe herpes yee BENNETT. Qedin . . 
aceite a . = lians f th ‘ anshiy ts ‘ 
S' ‘OTT EQUITABLE LIFE AS- | y, gloves bar- | 1 : 
oes SOCIETY. Ixsrri 18 rack, cat i z y varicty of | JEWE! DEPARTMEN 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Squ } urgl ‘ " suite w , 
The Profits are divi every thre t ~ . " : . 
long to the Members of the Soviety rh st« vock W “ at =e ee 7 S, Bi 
Marc) nd from t s of > mn v rr > y - spb 
[[ XPROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. | & st 
P AT s 38 
OF ADDITION ALPRED SSON BEDSIDE LET BENNETT'S my 
l M 1832 TEKS ON HYDRO! iw hr 
1. Supposing the age of the | son, of Great M H t .E. YP ¢ They 
to hav end Addi Es I f TENDERS, STOY , LE-LAONS 
t ip nt pay 4 t i v ! N - 
1 t y ah N w . ft I * 
I so Railw < ; SHOW 
i hot t St t ss 
id ns rl 1 a _ 
NT 1 72,367 | *5! : 
187,24 k 
«ley uer| TM PORTANT NOTICE— ; 
RISTIE, M < 
A) et 
P \ 
LONI Y O1 ¢ vy, Ea 4 ‘ 
LRCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent 
valal mn hy . Gl ' WO LER \\ \ rl 
, ADDRESS TO THE | y (VOTLERY MN 
k " —to div i 
- ane ge ry 
cores bow for ; PG ¢ THEATSTOXNE’S 1 
writin a avanti: | £O Og. WHI FIV! 
re view a less 
Ley hink and act as | te! s 
‘ s 1 the na de P : : _ 
- ole aes 33 38 .TSTONE’S PATENT 
fo t ~ 
‘ e i ! t! oO : \ x 
STON] 
Tt PERFECT §$ STITUTI 
T! ET H.—By sti yal ; 
" I 
y 
valu 
ri ’ t \ Y 
1 i PA \ . 
1 J . . 
the at f bs 1 
G V sid 127 ~ 
: } N ~ : 
cust -BY 1 ! TENT . 
: ‘could W*. HI E'S $ MOC-M SIN LEVER TRUSS | ¢! 
t le t J Ww t 
r t tiv nt of s 
j HERNIA. 1 1) in its iM 
: 4 ’ ‘ he - : 
much to their own ca superir t ry y s 1 by t? 1 
den and much, ex nt as N PAD A zw £0 ; 
tants and highly-skille n ev i ' A yj . 
t id most \ 4 is 
ne f t cy t 
wni ‘ v 
coun nks are d g sent t 1 ‘ 
t se MR. V Y A 
‘ A § & 
lp .D i ' 
nd in ‘ All k 
f is SON, I vor Pos iN W x 
1 y contin Post-off | )Se- OVI \ [OT-WA 
not n AT . ’ Is 
quccess “pga ye PiLAstl Sie KNEE-CAPS, ay 
sane n keey 4 & f AT NS f WEAK s \ 
up th richest, t i most va NESS a SWE! \ s Taney 7 
stock tt 1 s < aI r aw oe 
try ne best w nl 5 l each Brita 
1 i P 1 
1ess in every department JOHN WHITE, MAN ADILLY oot: 3 Hot 
t ot by words but d th P — — ¢ ° : 
- oy th op deg OL LOW AY’ S OINTMI ind PILLS Mt 
sect s tocome, the same liberal and shir. TIT] “A — = CENERAT 
eft the came mber of sstonal cust oft \\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S vERA 
n of NISHING : ¥ CATA 














E. MOSES and SON cannot more appropriately id tt v 
this Annual Address, than by wishing all and each of the cough ; wh 
kind | ne if 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR and too often t nis 
oes , rhappen w : 
154, 155, 156 MI NORIES; 83, 84, 85, & 86, ALDGAT ves: f “ 
om 508, NEW OXFORD STREI . tat 
1,2, &3, HART STRERT ering t 
Country Baaxcues cit 1 Att ae 
19 & 29, BRIDGE STREET, BRADPORD, Y< HIR} low pre} s,W 
4, PARGATR, SHEFFIELD ingt nts t the 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. witl , Ilustr ations by Birket 
Foster, 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 
By the Author of 
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A high pure tone of morality pervades each set of 
verses.” — Spectator. 
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WITH THE NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
IN MOZAMBIQUE, 1856 to 1859. 
By Lyons M‘Leon, Esq. 
Late British Consul in Mozambique. 
2N with Map and Illustrations. Just ready 
LUCY CROFTON. 
By the Author of ‘* Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 
* Junta Kavanacu, 3 vols. 
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Edited by the Rev, Leveson Vernon Harcovar, 
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** It contains the history of an eventful period, writ- 
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pleasing light on the character of George III., and does 
justice to one of our most valuable public servants— 
George Rose himself.”— Notes and Queries. 
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THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION. 


An Enquiry into Modern Alterations of the Text of 
Shakspeare and Modern Additions to 
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By N. E. 8. A HamiLros 

8vo. with Fac-similes, 5s [Just ready, 
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By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 
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1 an Illustration, 5s. 
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New Edition. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Part XIV. 8vo. with Plate of Louis XVI. t 
the Convention, 6 
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By Mrs. E, F. Exver. 
Pioneer Women of the West.” 
is. 6d. 
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By the Rev. Dr. Cum™Mine, 
Eighth Thousand. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 
‘The most eloquent and masterly of all Dr. Cum- 
ming’s works.” Frees. 
i XIII, 
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THE STORY OF ITALY. 
Author of ‘ Mary 

Crown 5vo. 

* An account of all the most important events in th 
history of Italy from the earliest periods. All who 
may desire to obtain information upon the principal 
events which have happened in Italy could not do se 
more readily or with greater pleasure than by ¢ - 
ing the pages of this useful, agreeably written, 
well-timed little work.” —Obserrer. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 
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